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Do you know the answer to this question? It's a most 
important problem facing management today, for it 
can happen. It can happen right in your own plant. 
Remember, the wage-freezing law did not freeze labor 
to the job. If a sharp increase in labor turnover took 
your key men from your plant, (and they would be the 
first to go) what would happen to your production? This 
is vital! Delay in considering and meeting this question 
may throw a man-size monkey wrench into your produc- 
tion. How can you meet it? . . . by installing a properly 
designed wage-incentive plan, custom-built to meet the 
conditions in your plant. But . . . most important of all is, 
do it now, before it is too late. 


We will be pleased to place your name on our mailing 
list to receive the magazine, “Sterling Management,” 
devoted to careful analysis of current management 
problems and how they may be overcome. 


MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


MAY HELP YOU 


Since the signing of the wage- 
freezing bill (and even before- 
hand) our organization has de- 
voted every energy to prevent 
disastrous labor turnover in our 
clients’ plants. From the suc-— 
cess already attained, we be- 
lieve our assistance could prove 
very helpful to you in solving 
this vital. problem. 


WE URGENTLY ADVISE 
SPEEDY CONSULTATION 


Time is the essence. There is a 
Sterling representative in your 
locality, trained to discuss this 
question quickly and to the 
point, at no obligation. You 
may be sure that prompt at- 
tention will be given to your 
request to have him call. 


THE DOUGLAS T. STERLING COMPANY 


GURLEY BUILDING . 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 
TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 
industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was _ well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 


years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 
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TRANSFER COM PARY 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., 


TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP 


One of the most pressing needs of our nation today is a common understanding of the fundamental 
factors which produce good employee-employer relations. Once these are thoroughly understood and ap- 
plied on a broad scale, many of our local, national and even international troubles will be on the way out. 
Large as this problem may loom, I am convinced that there are logical approaches to its solution which 
are becoming more apparent during the present year. 


Coming out of a decade of depression, a nation divided into warring economic groups uncertain 
of our latent power or destiny, we were suddenly confronted with the greatest national peril our nation 
has ever faced. Sobered by defeats and costly errors of judgment, we have been forced to realize that all 
economic groups of our society must “sink or swim” together as one community. Evidence of this grow- 
ing spirit of realism is to be found in the ever-increasing number of conferences between different groups 
such as management and the clergy; educators and management; clergy and labor; and labor and manage- 
ment. They are all striving, although insufficiently, to understand and respect each other’s viewpoints. 
They also seek to discover a high common denominator of what America can and should be in the world 
of peace now being forged in the inferno of war. 


Another by-product of war has been the formation of labor-management committees to speed the 
production of arms. Feared at first as an entering wedge for a demand to take over some of management’s 
functions, the facts as discovered by a recent survey by “Factory Management and Maintenance” magazine 
should put most of such fears to rest. On the contrary, the evidence brought out both by “Factory’s” 
survey and by the eminent Roving Editor of Reader’s Digest, William Hard, indicates that labor is interested 
primarily in having more voice in production. These labor-management committees have attained varying 
degrees of success. Some were not formed to function properly. Others have attained modest increases in 
production and reduction of costs and waste. Still others have inspired real increases in production 
and similar success in related phases of the war effort. From my observation they have worked successfully 
where executives, able to make prompt decisions, have been appointed to committee posts, and where 
employee representatives have been made to feel that their views were given fair consideration in the final 
decisions of the joint committee. This new type of war-time management- -employee relationship, now prac- 
ticed in more than 1600 of America’s medium and large war production companies bodes well for better 
employer-employee relations when peace comes. 


What other strong force can we rely upon to improve the fine art of cooperation in the post-war era? 
We need not look far afield. Man is a working animal. He wants and must have employment at work that 
makes him have a sense of worthiness, of being a valuable asset to his company, of belonging to a com- 
munity, of feeling vitally useful. That condition is now being met by the compulsion of war. It can and 
must be met at the end of the war by an equal compulsion to maintain the peace while producing to satisfy 
a countless number of human wants for housing, food, clothing, health services, education, motor cars, 
planes, and thousands of other products as well as in public improvements. 


Our clear duty as employers is to become missionaries to our employees. We ought to tell them of 
our vision of the great possibilities which may be made available to Americans and other peoples of the 
world through the war speed-up of science and methods. We should have some ideas about how we plan 
to continue their jobs after the war. We should freely admit our mutual dependence upon the right type 
of Government cooperation if they and we are to make a success of the business of supplying consumers 
with more and better products in order to furnish steady work at good wages. Let us admit also that we of 
management don’t know all the answers to our post-war problems—that we need the suggestions of em- 
ployees to assist in their solution. 


We shall need to move swiftly if we would overcome fears of the post-war unemployment which 
came as a delayed aftermath of our last war. If we would retain the splendid advantages private enterprise 
has brought all workers and consumers, or the guarantees of liberty it insures, we shall redouble our efforts 
to earn the full confidence and respect of our employees before the close of this war. For collectively, con- 
sumer-employees will ultimately demand the type of economic organization that appears to hold the 
greatest promise of job security, even though they are forced to sacrifice certain liberties to attain this goal. 
Let us not let freedom for 130 million Americans go by default for lack of management leadership. 


Mua! CZ. 


President. 





By H. RICHARD SCHERNE, tna Fire Group 


SECOND IN A SERIES of articles on war time insurance problems, this discussion of war damage insurance 
is presented at a timely moment when frequent practice black-outs and extension of dim-out regulations 
remind us again and again, “It could happen here!” 


OMBING raids from Axis-held 
land bases are no longer con- 
sidered impossible. United States 
Army Officers as well as other promi- 
nent authorities on such matters have 
expected and predicted at least token 
raids for some time. In some Army 
circles the effect on the civilian morale 
after the third raid has been discussed. 

The larger bombers and flying boats 
can now fly 9,000 miles non-stop and 
the builders and plane designers of all 
countries are constantly striving to 
increase this distance. Even now this 
distance would be less than a round 
trip from some of the Axis-held bases. 
Germany has stepped up the size of her 
incendiary bombs from two to five 
pounds. The large demolition bombs 
are now also incendiary bombs. 

We have all heard and read of the 
sacrificial daring of the Japanese air- 
men, and suicide bombing raids are not 
entirely remote. But more than likely 
these raids would come from planes 
based on carriers which might be able 
to find their way reasonably close to 
our shores. 

We must also keep in mind the pos- 
sibility of shelling from large sub- 
marines as well as the possibility of 
shore raids from this same source. The 
boldness of this type of war craft has 
been amply proved by their invasions 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The tremendous precautions that the 
cities, towns and hamlets of the coun- 
try are taking in forming classes of 
civilian defense workers, air raid warn- 
ings, air raid shelters and teaching of 


Red Cross first aid courses are all in- 
dicative of the fact that the nation as 
a whole realizes the possibilities of war 
damage in one form or another. 

The economic disclocation that 
would follow in the wake of any large 
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scale bombing is quite obvious. Such 
bombings would hamper the all-out 
war effort, not to mention the setback 
to the civilian morale. The public as a 
whole is not jittery nor do the people 
appear to be fearful, but without some 
form of financial restitution the effect 
on the victims of such raids could 
hardly be exaggerated. 

The government was quick to real- 
ize this danger and even before Pearl 
Harbor the subject was given con- 
siderable thought and consideration. 
Pearl Harbor, therefore, did not find 
us totally unprepared to meet this 
emergency, and shortly thereafter the 
War Damage Corporation was created 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. The Corporation was capitalized 
at $1,000,000,000 and was authorized 
to provide reasonable protection against 
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losses or damage to property, real and 
personal, which may result from enemy 
attack (including any action taken by 
the military, naval or air force of the 
United States in resisting enemy at- 
tack). 

The next problem was how best to 
set up the mechanics of this undertak- 
ing and what rates to charge. In Eng- 
land shortly after war was declared, 
War Damage insurance was made com- 
pulsory. This measure was considered 
here but it was argued that this method 
might prove to be unconstitutional. 
The insurance industry gave consider- 
ation to providing this type of cover- 
age, and two or three companies went 
so far as actually to write Government 
War Damage Insurance. 


The fire insurance policy excludes 
War Damage and insurance executives 
as a whole held that they had no right 
to expose their reserves to the vagaries 
of War Damage Insurance, thus jeop- 
ardizing the strength which had been 
accumulated to pay losses on fire as 
well as other risks they normally wrote. 


They felt that to do so would be unfair 


to their present policyholders. 


The question of who would super- 
vise this tremendous operation was also 
given considerable thought by the gov- 
ernment. At one time it was about de- 
cided to issue the policies through the 
local post offices. To set up an insur- 
ance agency in Washington would 
have been a great expense to the gov- 
ernment. Who then was better qual- 
ified to issue policies and supervise the 
operations than the insurance industry 
which, through the years, had proved 
itself an integral part of our American 
way of life? 

The government, through the 
R.F.C., then borrowed a number of 
prominent insurance men to advise and 
collaborate on a plan which was later 
adopted. Thus the entire undertaking 
has been supervised by the insurance 
industry on a non-profit basis as 4 
patriotic duty and cannot be consid- 
ered in any way an ordinary commer- 
cial insurance activity. 

Government War Damage Insurance 





H. RICHARD SCHERNE 


is available to all American citizens 
and those not considered aliens in the 
Continental United States of America, 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone. The rates are 
low and within the reach of all owners 
of property. 

As an example, dwellings and their 
contents (comprising less than 5 fam- 
ily units including private garages, 
out-buildings and private passenger 
automobiles) are 10¢ per $100 a year 
with a $3.00 minimum premium. 
Manufacturing plants are rated as 
Manufacturing plants are rated in the 
table below: 

These rates are subject to change as 
conditions warrant. If at the end of 
the first year no bombings or other 
War damage has occurred, they might 
be lowered. By the same token, they 
may be increased if considerable dam- 
age occurs. It must be realized that 
when War Damage rates were promul- 
gated, it was done without any estab- 
lished precedent. The coverage has 
been in effect since last July and since 
that date premiums of $150,000,000 
have been paid on a total liability esti- 
mated at $100,000,000,000. 


A great deal has already been accom- 
plished in ironing out the various de- 
tails of the operations. Each month 
brings additional coverages and clearer 



















































WAR DAMAGE RATES FOR MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Not Sprinklered—Fire Resistive .... 
Sprinklered—Fire Resistive -........... 
Not Sprinklered—Not Fire Resistive .... .20 4 "3 22 
Sprinklered—Not Fire Resistive .... 





With Coinsurance of 
50% 80% 90% 100% 
hF .105 .098 .09 
.135 .095 .088 .081 


18 .126 ae .108 
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rules and interpretations. The confu- 
sion that was so easily understandable 
in the beginning has long since dis- 
appeared. Although many people have 
availed themselves of the coverage, it 
is felt that there are too many com- 
panies and individuals who have not 
taken advantage of this broad protec- 
tion. 

The insurance companies and agents 
are doing everything they can to pro- 
mote the sale of War Damage insur- 
ance (see poster reproduced on page 
20), and plans are being made to bring 
the availability of this insurance even 
more forcibly before the public that 
every property owner may know the 
coverage is obtainable. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. Of CoNnNectTiIcUT 
InpustrY, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1942 





State OF CONNECTICUT 
County oF HARTFORD SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. M. Bingham, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Connecticut InpustRY and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Editor ; ‘ ; ; L. M. BINGHAM 
Publisher MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc. OF CONN. 
Managing Editor . . GC i 

2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, officers of which are 
as follows: 

AtFreD C. Futter, President, 32 Colony Rd., 

West Hartford. 

Haro_p D. FarRWEATHER, Treas., 28 Vanderbilt 

Road, West Hartford, Conn. 

C. L. Evanson, Sec. & Asst. Treas., 47 Nor- 
wood Road, West Hartford. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


EYANSON 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
ing affiiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not apptar 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securitits in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, and other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

L. M. BincHam, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 
of October, 1942. 

M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 

My commission expires Feb. 1, 1945. 






POST-WAR PLANNING 


NEEDS GRAND STRATEGY—AND TASK FORGES* 


By CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric Company 


ESPITE the driv- 

ing, time-consum- 

ing demands of the 
war program, the convic- 
tion is growing that plan- 
ning for the peace is pos- 
sible, that it is desirable, 
and finally that it is im- 
perative. Planning is cer- 
tainly not new to industry, 
for it has been both starting-point and 
supporting structure in every cam- 
paign, every budget, every expansion 
and development. 

But perhaps its evolution has been 
slow and its significance not fully real- 
ized, since industrial philosophies do 
not spring up overnight but are the 
ordered and somewhat weather-beaten 
product of the experience of many 
generations of business men. With all 
the penalties and tragedies and dis- 
asters that our slow progress towards 
the ideal inevitably imposes, I venture 
the belief that the results at which we 
finally arrive are that much more valu- 
able and enduring. 

With this preliminary observation, 
that the planning technique is not new 
but simply undeveloped, it may be re- 
called that the first calls for action on 
the part of the free enterprise system 
were sounded more than a year ago, 
before we were at war. Because of the 
disturbed and confusing state of our 


Economic and social adjustments to post-war condi- 
tions can be aided to a considerable degree by plan- 
ning for conditions likely to prevail then, but each 
industry must plan for its own specific business, Mr. 
Wilson feels, and do what is harder—carry out those 
plans. He gives some details of what his company is 
doing and describes the activity of GE’s planning com- 
mittee which has met individually with 70 manage- 
ment committees covering the concern’s product lines. 


economy, complicated as it was by the 
surging growth of Government inter- 
vention in business and by the ever- 
violent activities of organized labor, 
these calls fell on receptive ears. With 
the greatest upheaval in world history 
in the making, interested groups re- 
called the major mistakes and failures 
of the last post-war period, and began 
exploring the ways and means by 
which such mistakes might this time 
be avoided. It was a promising, if 
slightly academic, beginning. 

The blast of real war that came with 
Pearl Harbor shriveled and uprooted a 
good many of these tender plants, how- 
ever, and for several months both the 
time and the inclination were wanting 
to turn back to planning for peace. 
Just to survive and attain peace seemed 
objective enough. Gradually the shock 
wore off. 

The vast forces unleashed by the war 
program itself have served to under- 
line the urgent necessity of facing the 


* Reprinted from the September, 1942, issue of Dun’s Review. 
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problems of peace some- 
time in advance of the vic- 
tory. The tremendous in- 
creases in national income, 
the training of hundreds of 
thousands of new em- 
ployees, closing down 
“non-essential” businesses, 
building vast plants, rear- 
ing vast deficits—these 
and many other characteristics of 
today’s operations spell mighty head- 
aches for the days to come. To spend 
some of our time and some of our 
talent in preparing for what is ahead 
is not an unpatriotic shirking of the 
immediate job, but a logical and a 
tremendously important decision. 

The opposition to post-war planning 
is largely deadweight opposition, and 
it has forfeited its right to identifica- 
tion with the system of free enterprise, 
which is fundamentally a dynamic con- 
cept. In that opposition are those who 
only sit and wait, who deplore the 
present with its vital conflicts and have 
reconciled themselves to economic 
chaos after the war. They are those 
who would too cautiously withhold 
capital from use, who think in terms 
of increased profits only and not in 
terms of more equitable distribution of 
wealth and lower prices to consumers, 
who, in the name of labor, are not 
realists but only opportunists, and who 
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would strangle initiative and invention 
and research in the name of govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately this opposition on the 
whole is not so much vicious as it is 
sluggish. Most men today can agree 
on objectives—full employment, inter- 
national collaboration, and high living 
standards. They need only to be con- 
vinced that we must go after them 
aggressively and directly, that we can 
with courage construct a pattern for an 
economy of plenty if only the compo- 
nents of our system—industry, labor, 
government, and agriculture—will see 
eye to eye on the requirements. Let 
there be no mistake about the necessity 
for government playing a strong rdle 
in its legitimate capacity as the servant 
of all the people. 

The larger aspects of the planning 
job must not and cannot be overlooked, 
because they supply both the strong 
foundation on which to rear our sepa- 
rate efforts, and the controlling rhythm 
to which those efforts must be keyed. 
The great danger lies in our spending 
so much time poring over this blue- 
print for the nation and the world that 
we fail to get down to work in our re- 
spective limited spheres. 

There is a convenient parallel in the 
war itself: settling our war aims and 
guiding policies is very important, but 
there comes a time to discard the crys- 
tal ball, when task forces are needed to 
engage in definite combat and to win 
physical victories and strategic advan- 
tages. Now is the time for the task 
forces of planning to weigh anchor. In 
what follows it seems best to sketch 
quickly this larger canvas, and then 
to describe in such detail as is per- 
missible at this time the technique by 
which one organization is proceeding. 


Voluntary Planning Group 


One of the most thorough and pro- 
vocative treatments of the challenge of 
the post-war period has just been made 
available by the National Planning 
Association,’ a voluntary group drawn 
from the fields of government, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions which 
has devoted considerable time to defin- 
ing and advancing the doctrine of na- 
tional planning. Here it is quickly 
pointed out that we cannot ignore the 
decisions of today or the immediate 
problems of tomorrow because much 





L“When Demobilization Day Comes,” No. 
14 of a series published by the National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Twenty-five cents a single 
copy. 


of what can be done after the war is 
being determined now by the rate at 
which we use raw materials, by the 
kinds and types of labor we employ, by 
the kinds of productive equipment we 
operate, by plant locations, and by fis- 
cal policies. Freedom of choice for the 
post-war world is speedily being nar- 
rowed. Some of the subjects explored 
by this pamphlet are worth noting, 
since they serve to draw the national 
lines of battle: 

Post-war demobilization of troops, 
for example, is a grave problem, since 
the action must be meshed with the 
state of our economy and involves the 
desirability or necessity of dismissal 
compensation to maintain purchasing 
power, and the familiar ‘“‘adjusted serv- 
ice compensation.” 


The problem of terminating war 
contracts, which claim half or more of 
the national income, is no simple mat- 
ter of Government economy and sav- 
ing to the taxpayer, but is a basic 
problem in national well-being, in em- 
ployment, and in national income. 

The incentive to private production 
of consumer durable goods will not de- 
pend upon any accumulated need, but 
upon effective consumer demand, or 
the ability to purchase. 

There is the problem of the disposal 
of goods and shipping, and the proper 
demobilization of wartime economic 
controls, 


The question of farm mobilization 
immediately recalls the experience of 
the last war when 40,000,000 acres of 
grass land were plowed up in the Great 


“Father never showed any interest in 
ny girls until | brought home this war 


worker.“ 
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Plains, bringing in their wake the dust 
bowl and the farm problem in politics. 
Now we have more varied crops, better 
controls, and experience, and our agri- 
cultural objective is largely a balanced 
diet instead of all-out production, just 
as our objective in consumer goods is 
better living, not just mass-production. 

Finally, there is the gradual demobi- 
lization of war-time fiscal machinery 
calling for shifts in the structure to 
correspond to the shifts in our objec- 
tives. . . . All of these things also 
have their international aspect, to be 
pondered while we are feeding and re- 
habilitating the occupied lands. 

Milo Perkins, executive director of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, re- 
cently observed that our struggle is 
more than war, that it is a long fight 
to make mass-production economy 
work, and that we lost our battle to 
avoid this war because the world was 
unable to distribute what it had learned 
to produce. There is probably as much 
alarm among business men today over 
the attention which post-war planning 
is receiving in Washington as there is 
over the conflict itself. While we can 
recognize that there are definite haz- 
ards to the future of private free enter- 
prise in the making, we might well be 
encouraged that healthy argument and 
action are taking place, for it means 
that the status quo is definitely in the 
discard, and that the future will be 
what we make it. If our system is 
fundamentally sound, and we think it 
is, then we had better get busy with the 
proof. 

This, then, is the broad national 
foundation upon which the task forces 
of planning must build and the spirit 
in which the program must move. No 
matter how outstanding may be the 
job done by any individual company, 
the results are likely to be blighted or 
not sturdy enough to withstand the 
economic tempest unless they are part 
of a great mosaic, conceived in the 
same mood. 


At General Electric 


No apology will be made because the 
observations that follow confine them- 
selves to the planning activities of the 
General Electric Company. It merely 
seems more practical and helpful at this 
point to stick to facts that are known 
and to techniques that are being tested. 
Once the planning pattern passes from 
the general to the specific, it is- ob- 
viously not applicable in its entirety 
to any other business unit. Just as 
obviously, a good many of the find- 
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TIRES FOR EVERY CAR 


An article prepared by the Office of Price Administration, Hartford 


HEN bombs fell on Pearl 

Harbor a year ago, few Con- 

necticut citizens realized 
that repercussions would be felt here 
so quickly. But on January 9, 1942 
when tire rationing went into effect 
every car owner began to realize that 
the war was close at hand. 

By July 1, with 90 per cent of our 
rubber sources in the hands of the 
Japanese, we were qualifying as a 
“have not” nation. An inventory of 
our rubber stock piles indicated that 
if America’s 27,000,000 cars were al- 
lowed to operate as usual our rubber 
supply would be exhausted by April, 
1943. On the other hand, it was known 
that from 40 to 60 per cent of these 
automobiles were needed to supple- 
ment transportation facilities in carry- 
ing workers to and from their war 
jobs. 

Faced with this knotty problem of 
conserving rubber while maintaining 
private transportation facilities, the 
Office of Price Administration devised 
the mileage rationing program, in oper- 
ation since December 1. Before this 
program went into effect only 18 per 
cent of the people got tires. As a re- 
sult those who were not eligible for 
a share of our limited supply, drove 
their cars until their present tires, 82 


per cent of the tires on the wheels of 
our cars today, were so worn as to be 
non-recappable. Under the new pro- 
gram every car owner is eligible for 
tires and we thus preserve our precious 
rolling stock of tire casings. 

The first step in this program was 
the inception of the “idle tire” plan. 
From the latter part of October to 
December 12, all car owners having 
more than five tires were required to 
turn their extra ones over to the De- 
fense Supply Corporation through the 
Railway Express Agency. These sur- 
rendered tires are to be appraised by 


the D.S.C. and paid for at ceiling prices . 


either in war bonds and stamps or by 
check, depending upon the seller’s 
preference. 

“Idle tire” purchases have already 
unearthed an invaluable supply of 
rubber. This can be redistributed 
among car owners to keep them roll- 
ing until our reclaiming plants have 
begun producing large quantities of 
Victory tires. 

December 12 was also important 
in another way. By that date, the 
autoist was obliged to register with the 
local OPA War Price and Rationing 
Boards, the serial number of each tire 
in his possession and the number of 
tires on hand. If the registration re- 


A FEDERAL tire appraiser looks over one of thousands of tires sur- 
rendered under the “idle tire” purchase plan at a warehouse leased by 
the Defense Supply Corporation. White spots on the tires are labels 
containing information as to former owners, appraised value, etc. 





















vealed the registrant held more than 
a spare and the four tires on his wheels, 
he was given the choice of surrendering 
the excess number or forfeiting his 
gasoline rationing privileges. 

A duplicate of the registration form 
filled out by every car owner is re- 
tained by the Local Board and clipped 
to the registrant’s original application 
for a gasoline ration. Any file which 
lacked this duplicate by December 12 
was turned over to OPA Headquarters 
in Hartford where action was taken 
to recall the ration book of that par- 
ticular offender. 

Another phase of mileage rationing 
concerns periodical inspections. Be- 
tween December 1 and January 31, 
all holders of A, B, C and D ration 
books must have their tires inspected 
at an official inspection depot. A re- 
port on the condition of each tire and 
the speedometer reading will be entered 
on the car owner’s registration form. 
If the inspection shows the tires need 
repairing or recapping, the driver must 
immediately take care of this to re- 
main eligible for a gasoline allotment. 
These inspections will also serve as a 
check on drivers who are inclined to 
exceed the thirty-five-miles-an-hour 
national speed limit and will curb the 
use of illegally acquired coupons. 

Holders of A and D books are re- 
quired to undergo an inspection every 
four months. B and C-card holders 
must be inspected every two months. 

Trucks and commercial fleets of 
cars, not included in the program just 
outlined, are to be inspected every two 
months or every five thousand miles 
whichever point is reached sooner, be- 
ginning November 15. While the 
owner of a truck or a commercial fleet 
wasn’t required to surrender his excess 
tires he was called upon to declare to 
the Office for Defense Transportation 
the number of tires in his possession 
by November 15. He then received a 
certification of War Necessity en- 
titling him to a T-1 or a T-2 gasoline 
ration, for which he applied to the local 
OPA board. 

The status of Transportation Com- 
mittees in war factories will be 
strengthened rather than changed by 
the mileage rationing program. In so 
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THE “WHITE GROSS” PLAN 





During the last World War, sickness and non-industrial accidents—not to mention industrial mishaps—took 
more lives than were lost by the American army on the battlefields of Europe. Profiting by this disastrous and 
costly lesson, more care is being taken in World War II to safeguard the health of workers behind the lines, 
in factories, offices and homes. One organization which has come on the scene since the last war to help 
protect the health of the Connecticut community is the non-profit White Cross, the Connecticut Plan for 
Hospital Care, Inc. Founded in 1937 in New Haven to “permit employed persons and members of their 
immediate families to make the best in hospital care always and immediately available,” the White Cross has 
expanded during the last five and a half years to include all of Connecticut except Fairfield County, and 
boasts a membership of more than 295,000 persons. Material for this article was furnished by William Robson, 
Acting General Manager of the White Cross, Connecticut Plan for Hospital Care. 


HE White Cross was founded 
to meet a peacetime problem— 
the difficulty encountered by 
working men and women in trying to 
set aside regularly enough reserve cash 
to meet emergency health needs. It 
was observed that millions of families 
in the United States did not—and, in- 
deed, could hardly be expected to— 
put aside from the earnings on which 
they lived from week to week, a sum 
large enough to act as a buffer against 
financial disaster resulting from an 
unpredictable sickness or injury which 
they had no way of anticipating. Had 
they known they would need care, 
many would have tried to save; but 
they did not know, and persons in 
good health do not expect to be sick. 
Now, in time of war, the White 
Cross and 2,500 Connecticut em- 
ployers are co-operating to help solve 
one aspect of a greater problem than 
peacetime health needs—the conserva- 
tion of every last ounce of manpower 
for production of vital goods and ma- 
terials and services. 

Public health authorities and medical 
men in general have long known that 
a large percentage of serious illnesses 
could be reduced in severity, and the 
time required for recuperation short- 
ened, if proper care were rendered as 
soon as the symptoms of the case be- 
came apparent. This knowledge has 
given a tremendous impetus to the 
development of preventive medicine, 
seeking to eliminate potential causes of 
serious sickness before they became 
virulent, and to the drive for periodic 
physical check-ups by the family or 


industrial physician. It has also made 
medical men enthusiastic about the 
non-profit hospital service plans that 
have sprung up like mushrooms all 
across the country in the last decade. 
One of the principal barriers to im- 
mediate treatment for health faults has 
been financial. Working men and 
women and their families needing hos- 
pital care were faced with several un- 
pleasant alternatives: (1) They could 
let their needs go unfilled until the last 
possible moment, when their condi- 
tion was usually more serious and much 
farther advanced than it need have 
been; (2) They could mortgage their 
future income and the family budget 
to meet the costs of care; (3) They 
could accept charity care; (4) They 
could ask their employer to help out. 





In Connecticut in 1942, 133,000 
families, a total of 295,000 persons, 
have ended the financial bugaboo as 
far as it effects potential hospitaliza- 
tion. Through the co-operation of their 
employers, they set aside from $.75 to 
$1.50 each month to cover the cost of 
hospital care for all members of the 
family, whenever it is needed, and 
regardless of the actual cost of the ser- 
vices covered by the White Cross. 
Hundreds of letters from Plan patients 
could be quoted to show that they 
“never missed the small monthly dues,” 
and thousands more letters might be 
presented to indicate members’ relief 
and satisfaction at the way the White 
Cross went to work as soon as their 
hospital’s facilities were called upon, 
without any red tape whatever. 

Removal of the financial barrier re- 
sults in several things. First, it means 
elimination of delay in seeking hos- 
pital care as soon as the need for it be- 
comes apparent. In Connecticut, this 
year, this will cause a saving of one 
million man hours of labor. The aver- 
age hospital stay of all patients in Con- 
necticut is about 11 days—one day 
lower than the national average in 
1941. The average stay for members of 
the White Cross, on the other hand, is 
about 9 days—a saving of two days per 
patient. Medical men say that prompt 
hospitalization saves at least another 2 
to 3 days in the time required for com- 
plete recovery after dismissal from the 
hospital—a total saving of 5 days every 
time a working man enters the hospital 
under the White Cross. 

Second, prompt care produces a 








worry-free patient, and if a dependent 
is the patient it means an employee on 
the job who doesn’t have financial wor- 
ries added to the natural concern over 
the progress of his wife’s or child’s 
case. Such an employee can concen- 
trate better on his work, produce bet- 
ter, and be less of an accident hazard. 

James A. Hamilton, director of 
New Haven Hospital, and President 
of the American Hospital Association, 
said recently, “The hospitals of Con- 
necticut are solidly behind the White 
Cross (1) because it makes possible 
the prompt care of illness or injury. 
Through the removal of the economic 
barrier the unnecessary wastes of long 
illness so often realized by neglect are 
avoided. Ultimately this means univer- 
sal good health; (2) because, in the 
American way, it makes it possible for 





Although original enrollment must all come through places of employment, some 
members go on direct payment when they change jobs to a firm that has no White 
Cross group. Above two members enquire about their status. Below, White Cross 


each person to pay his own way with- 
out any feeling of charity. The more 
patients who pay their own way, the 
greater the opportunity for the hos- 
pital to maintain and improve its 
standards of quality, and to be ever- 
ready to serve when its facilities are 
needed.” 

And Creighton Barker, M.D., Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, said almost simul- 
taneously, “Connecticut physicians are 
enthusiastic about the White Cross be- 
cause they know it makes it possible 
for a large number of people to have 
hospitalization and the best of medical 
care when they are needed. Doctors 
also realize, even more than patients, 
the benefit that comes from freedom 
from anxiety over how hospital bills 
are going to be paid. . . . There is no 


clerks keep tabs on members by recording changes in membership. 





protective investment that is better 
than a White Cross contract.” 

Membership in the White Cross is 
obtainable only through a _ group 
formed at a place of employment—and 
groups may be formed at any firm hav- 
ing 5 or more persons on the permanent 
payroll. White Cross rates and benefits 
are maintained through the enrollment 
of a representative cross-section of the 
community in which it operates. This 
can be accomplished only through 
group enrollment, and a requirement 
that a certain percentage of each or- 
ganization join together. To keep 
operating costs low—they are now 
less than 10% of income—co-operat- 
ing Member Firms arrange to make one 
remittance each month for all who 
enroll through their group. Husbands 
and wives, and all unmarried children 
under 19 years of age may be enrolled 
by the employee at the time he joins. 

The Plan provides 21 days care each 
membership year for each individual 
enrolled. If care is received in one of 
the 22 Member Hospitals in Connecti- 
cut, the Plan covers bed, board and 
general nursing care in a semi-private 
room, use of the operating room as 
often as needed, all medicines and sur- 
gical dressings, laboratory fees, oxygen 
and serums complete, ambulance ser- 
vice within a three-mile radius of the 
hospital, basal metabolism tests, and 
maternity service. All but maternity 
care are available the day a member- 
ship goes into effect; maternity ser- 
vice may be covered only after one 
full year of membership. 

An employee hospitalized in a Mem- 
ber Hospital receives all the above 
services for 21 days each year abso- 
lutely without any cost to himself, 
regardless of the actual cost of the 
services provided. The White Cross 
contract is a “service contract,” pro- 
viding care instead of cash, and there 
is never a maximum benefit when care 
is received in a Member Hospital. 

A dependent hospitalized in a Mem- 
ber Hospital, receives exactly the same 
service as that offered to the subscriber, 
but because of the much lower mem- 
bership rates charged dependents pay 
$1 per day to the hospital when care 
is actually rendered. 

An employed subscriber who wishes 
a private room in a Member Hospital 
receives a credit of $4.50 per day 
toward the cost of his higher priced 
accommodations, plus full coverage, 
regardless of cost, on all other services 
covered. A dependent who uses a pri- 
vate room receives a $3.50 room credit, 
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SCHEDULED FOR 


T the request of Donald M. Nel- 
son, WPB Chairman, the na- 
tional engineering societies have 

combined to sponsor regional meetings 
to encourage production men, shop 
superintendents and foremen to ex- 
change information and experience on 
the technical aspects of war produc- 
tion problems. Thirty-four of these 
meetings are scheduled in key indus- 
trial centers throughout the United 
States. Initial conferences held in such 
cities as Bridgeport, Boston, Newark, 
Providence, and Dayton have proved 
of fundamental value in the exchange 
of experience among these groups. 

Under the guidance of Lester C. 
Smith, Chairman of the Hartford Sec- 
tion, A. S. M. E., the local engineer- 
ing groups in Northern Connecticut 
have organized as the War Production 
and Engineering Council. This council 
is being assisted by federal and state 
agencies as well as civic organizations, 
which are directly associated with the 
war effort. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
War Production Conference to be held 
at the Hotel Bond on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1943 from 3:30 to 10:00 P. M. 
Eighteen local and national specialists 
will present fifteen minute talks on 
manufacturing and production prob- 
lems, followed by open discussion 
periods of the technical problems of 
any individual. The program will be 
divided into two simultaneous panel 
discussion groups, one in the afternoon 
and the other in the evening. The 
afternoon panels from 3:30 to 5:30 
P. M. are entitled “Getting the Most 
Out of Cutting Tools”, and “Proper 
Use and Conservation of Strategic Ma- 
terials”. The evening panel groups, 
from 8:30 to 10:00 P. M. will be en- 
titled “Product Inspection” and “Se- 
lecting and Training Personnel for In- 
dustry”. A dinner at 6:15 P. M. will 
be held in the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Bond, following which prominent 
Army, Navy and state officials will 
speak. 

Admission to the panel discussion 
groups and to the dinner will be by 
ticket only. These should be reserved 
prior to January 16 through any of the 
manufacturers in the four northern 
counties of Connecticut, namely, 
Litchfield, Hartford, Tolland or 
Windham County or through any of 


WARK PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


JANUARY 21 


the ticket committees of the cooper- 
ating organizations. Tickets for any of 
the panel sessions are available free of 
charge to anyone connected in any 
way with the war effort. Tickets for 
the dinner also may be had at a nomi- 
nal charge. Manufacturing executives 
are urged to delegate several of their 
key men to be present at these panel 
discussion groups and to take part in 
them for the benefit of themselves and 
their associates. 

Organizations now actively cooper- 
ating in the work of this War Produc- 
tion and Engineering Council are: 


American Electro Platers Society 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
American Society of Metals 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
Connecticut Foundrymen’s Association, 
Connecticut Society of Professional Engineers 
Connecticut Technical Council 

Hartford Engineers Club 

Hartford Industrial Foremen’s Club 

Society of Automotive Engineers 

Connecticut Development Commission 
Connecticut War Industries Commission 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce 

Hillyer War Training Center 

Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford County 
Springfield Ordnance District 

Naval Advisor, W.P.B., Hartford District 
War Manpower Commission 

War Production Board, Hartford District 


The delegates to this Council have 
had a number of organization meet- 
ings to promote the scheduled War 
Production Conference. A Coordinat- 
ing Committee has been organized to 
facilitate the functions of the main 
group. In addition to Messrs. Smith, 
d’Arcambal and Stevens, it is composed 





of Mr. L. H. Knapp, Sales Manager 
for Hartford Electric Light Company, 
as Secretary, Mr. E. S. Marks, S.A.E., 
in charge of Publicity and Mr. W. K. 
Simpson, Connecticut Technical Coun- 
cil, in charge of tickets and registra- 
tion. 

The War Production and Engineer- 
ing Council has at its disposal out- 
standing manufacturing and technical 
experts in practically every branch of 
engineering. It is felt, therefore, that 
by joining these talents in one group 
a far greater contribution to the war 
effort can be made. It is the intent of 
the organization to serve as a consult- 
ing group and offer free advisory serv- 
ice to industry or anyone engaged in 
war time production. It is recognized 
that all problems which may arise now 
or later cannot be covered in one large 
meeting. Facilities are, therefore, being 
made available to assist anyone with 
their individual problems promptly 
and at any time when these problems 
may arise. The experience and judg- 
ment of the entire membership of the 
cooperating organizations are available 
and any manufacturer is urged to call 
on the services of this Committee 
whenever help is needed. The organi- 
zation cannot perform investigations 
or laboratory research but the knowl- 
edge and past experience of this large 
group of engineers is available to any- 
one engaged, or about to be engaged, 
in war work. 





WILL DIRECT War Production Conference at Hotel Bond, Hartford, January 21, 
1943. (Left to right)*Lester C. Smith, Assistant Chief Engineer, Spencer Turbine Co., 
General Chairman; A. H. d’Arcambal, Vice-president, Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond, General Vice-chairman; C. C. Stevens, New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Chairman of Co-ordinating Committee. 
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A MANPOWER CLINIC sponsored 
by New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
and the New Haven County Manufac- 
turers Association heard in New 
Haven last month Major William T. 
Averill, State Selective Service head, 
William G. Ennis, state director of 
U. S. Employment Service, and Em- 
mett O’Brien, director of Boardman 
Trade School. The meeting was called 
to learn how the draft will affect local 
industries, how many more hands will 
be needed and where they will come 
from, and also to explain to manufac- 
turers in the area the facilities now 
available for the training of unskilled 
workers. 


xk 


SOME 200 EDUCATORS and in- 
dustrialists met together in all-day 
conference at Boston to exchange 
views on how both groups could co- 
operate in the educational field to as- 
sure the continuance of the free en- 
terprise system in the post-war era. 
The meeting, held under the joint 
auspices of the NAM and the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National 
Education Association, was the thir- 
teenth in a nation-wide series held dur- 
ing the past year in various sections 
of the country to create a better un- 
derstanding between both groups and 
promote those forms of education 
most likely to aid the progress of demo- 
cratic ideals in America. 


Among those present from Con- 
necticut were Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut; L. M. Bingham, di- 
rector of development, Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut; Robert C. 
Demind, state supervisor, Adult Edu- 
cation; E. Flannery, secretary, Bush 
Manufacturing Company; 


Bickford, Simsbury; Ann D. Eltinge, 
president of Connecticut State Teach- 
ers Association; R. E. Gay, vice presi- 
dent, Bristol Brass; Herbert C. House, 
president, Charles W. House and Sons, 
Inc., Unionville; R. H. Knowlton, vice 
president, Connecticut Light and 
Power, Hartford; Anne J. Oates, Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College. 


xk * 
BRIDGEPORT CHAPTER, NACA, 


has announced the following program 
for the balance of the 1942-43 season: 
Thursday, December 17, 1942 
Subject: “Inventory Valuation” 
Speaker: Victor H. Stempf 

Partner, Touche Niven & Co. 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 
Subject: “Budgetary Control” 
Speaker: Harry E. Howell 

Past National N.A.C.A. President 

and Controller 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Providence, R. I. 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 
Subject: “Depreciation Policy” 
Speaker: Carl L. Seeber 

Treasurer 

Associated Spring Corporation 

Bristol, Conn. 


Merry Christmas 


Robert. 
Darling, Sr., board chairman, Ensign-’ 


Thursday, March 18, 1943 

Subject: “Incentives” 

Speaker: C. J. Uhlir 
Director of Industrial Relations 
National Metal Trades Association 
Chicago, IIl. 

Thursday, April 15, 1943 

Subject: “Valuation Policies” 

Speaker: H. A. Papenfoth 
Chief Accountant 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Plainville, Conn. 


Thursday, May 20, 1943 

Subject: “Cost Accounting for a 
Small Manufacturing Concern” 

Speaker: W. C. Armstrong, B.C.S. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Rockbestos Products Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 

Officers of the Bridgeport Chapter 
for the current season are: president, 
Richard §S. Foster, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc.; vice presidents, Robert L. 
Horton, Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co. 
and A. Gordon Hubbard, American 
Chain Co.; treasurer, Elton M. Evans, 
Mallory Hat Co.; secretary, Roger 
Wakeman, Bullard Co. 





Died 


HARRY POND TOWNSEND, 
president of H. P. Townsend Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford, died 
recently at the age of 68. He held 84 
patents in various fields and is the in- 
ventor of the bicycle coaster brake. 
Since Mr. Townsend became ill last 
June his wife, Mrs. Margaret Emma 
O’Brien Townsend, has been managing 


. . . and may all the forces of freedom—in 


the field and on the home front—find 


in victory a Happy New Year. 





the firm which manufactures ma- 
chinery. 

Born in Hartford, Mr. Townsend at- 
tended grammar and high schools in 
Bristol and there started his career 
as a civil engineer. He later joined 
the New Departure Company where 
he developed the bicycle coaster 
brake. He was also employed at Russell 
& Erwin Manufacturing Company and 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company in New 
Britain, founding the Townsend Manu- 
facturing Company in 1908 to design 
and manufacture machinery, small 
metal goods and light hardware. At 
the outbreak of the war his company 
was exporting 75 per cent of its out- 
put. Now it is engaged entirely in war 
work. 





Expansion 





NIELSEN TOOL & DIE of Hart- 
ford has recently purchased a one-story 
manufacturing building at 770 Weth- 
ersfield Avenue. The property, includ- 
ing seven acres of land, includes a 
building with approximately 16,000 
square feet of manufacturing space and 
land frontage on Wethersfield Avenue. 
Officials of the company, which now 
employs 50 men in the manufacture 
of dies, tools, jigs and special ma- 
chinery used entirely in war produc- 
tion, plan to move around the first of 
the year. Officers include A. T. Niel- 
sen, Randolph T. Nielsen and Milton 
E. Nielsen. 





Health and Safety 


CONCERNED OVER THE LOSS 
of management time, because of the 
duplication of effort in safety promo- 
tion, the Connecticut Advisory Com- 
mittee to the National Committee for 
the Conservation of Manpower in War 
Industries has appointed John F. Dreier 
of Hartford as associate field represen- 
tative to carry on education in acci- 
dent prevention in the state. 








JOHN F. DREIER 


Although on the federal govern- 
ment’s payroll, he will work under the 
direction of the CAC chairman, Alfred 
C. Fuller, also. president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
and have his headquarters at the Asso- 
ciation’s office. For the past 11 years 
Mr. Dreier has been engaged in in- 
dustrial and sales engineering work 
for Westinghouse Electric, where he 
gained a broad experience in most 
phases of safety engineering. 


The purpose of his position will be 
chiefly to promote manpower conser- 
vation through recruiting classes in 
safety instruction under the direction 
of ESM War Training Committee, and 
to assist management with their health 
and safety problems in cooperation 
with the state labor and health depart- 
ments. All requests for war plant in- 
spections emanating from the National 
Committee will be referred to the 
CAC; actual inspections will be made 
by the state agencies already set up 
for that purpose. 

Faced last spring with the threat 
of duplication of the present safety 
and inspection work now being done 
by the state government, the Manu- 
facturers Association conferred with 
the National Committee, a division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. As a 
result the Connecticut Advisory Com- 
mittee was set up. Members include: 
W. Adam Johnson, Association com- 
mercial secretary; John Egan, secre- 
tary, Connecticut Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Albert S. Gray, director, Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene, State Depart- 
ment of Health; Walter S. Paine, Jr., 
tna Life Insurance Co.; John Ready, 
state deputy labor commissioner; and 
Prof. Lauren E. Seeley, chairman, 
ESMWT Committee. 


Yale and Connecticut universities 
will carry out all educational programs 
on safety. Hillyer College in Hartford 
is already giving instruction in safety 
engineering. While some of the largest 
industrial concerns in the state have 
long had active safety programs, there 
are hundreds of smaller companies 
without organized accident prevention 
plans. At a recent meeting of local 
manufacturers in Hartford, Ned A. 
Dearborn, National Safety Council 
executive director, claimed that acci- 
dents are robbing national production 
of 480 million man-days and costing 
the nation four billion dollars a year. 
Chairman William A. Irvin of the War 
Production Fund pointed out to the 
same gathering that 170,000 of the 
country’s 196,000 plants lacked ade- 
quate safety organizations. 
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QUALITY 
PERSISTS 


IT STAYS on the level of our 
all-time high in strength of ma- 
terial, thoroughness of heat-treat- 
ing, accuracy of threading. Not 
one characteristic of Allen screws 


has changed except for the better. 


Production-gains have all been 
scored by improved manufacturing 
processes; not in a single case by 


cheapening the product. 


Step-by-step inspection stand- 
ards have been more intensively 
applied, not less. So that every- 
thing “Allens” have had they have 
NOW. And every quality that’s 


won your preference will continue 


to hold it. 


Order only through your local Allen 
Distributor—the man who gets you 
the goods to the LIMIT of the supply! 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








AT ANOTHER meeting sponsored 
by the Hartford Gas Company, with 
President Norman B. Bertolette pre- 
siding, George Copeland of Servel, Inc., 
told business leaders that enough time 
was lost last December through illness 
in the nation to construct two heavy 
cruisers, 448 medium tanks and 300 
light tanks. Emphasizing that 90% of 
absenteeism was largely due to defi- 
ciency in nutrition, he stressed the 
importance of educating industrial 
workers in the selection of proper foods 
through posters, tray mats, “victory 
lunches” and special literature. 





Labor 





GOVERNOR HURLEY recently ap- 
pointed a committee of seven headed 
by William Ennis, state director of 
U. S. Employment Service, to report 
on all phases of job discrimination. 
Committee members include Harold 
V. Feinmark, president of New Haven 
Central Labor Council (AFL), New 
Haven; Dr. Allen F. Jackson, Hart- 
ford; Miss Ellen Davies, personnel di- 
rector of Waterbury Manufacturing; 
Harold R. Peters, New Haven; Her- 
man Steinkraus, president of Bridge- 
port Brass; and Sid Gunning, business 
agent, Colt’s Industrial Union (CIO), 
Hartford. 





Personnel 





J. BRUCE MORFORD, personnel 


director of Veeder-Root, Inc. for the 


past several years, was commissioned 
a major in the Army and is now serv- 
ing in the Personnel Division of Serv- 
ices of Supply in Washington. 

Major Morford is president of Con- 
necticut Personnel Association and past 
president of the Employment-Managers 
Club of Hartford. For several years he 
was in charge of the winter radio 
broadcasts known as the Industrial Em- 
ployees Playhouse, sponsored by the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County. 


x kk 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM, Ansonia, 
announce the appointment of Edward 
S. Coe, Jr. as manager of its New 
York office to succeed Mr. E. H. 
Thomas, recently deceased. To his new 
post Mr. Coe brings a varied experi- 
ence and knowledge of the company’s 
products gained in a number of posi- 
tions he has held since 1936. Following 
two years at the Buffalo plant on gear 
sales, he spent a brief period at the 
New York office and then over a year 
as sales engineer in the Chicago office. 
The next three years were spent at 
sales engineering at the company’s 
main office in Ansonia and for the past 
few months Mr. Coe has been in charge 
of expediting production of Farrel- 
Sykes gear generating machines. 


xk 


WALTER S. PAINE, manager of 
the engineering and inspection division 
of the 7Etna Life Affiliated Companies 


was elected vice president for engin- 


eering and industrial safety at the 31st 
annual congress of the National Safety 
Council held recently in Chicago. Mr. 
Paine, who has identified himself 
prominently with the cause of safety 
and conservation, has long been active 
in the affairs of the Council. 





Publications 





“WARTIME PLANNING to Meet 
Postwar Problems” is the title of an 
informative booklet published recently 
by the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. The report was prepared by the 
Institute’s post-war committee, of 
which Oscar N. Lindahl, financial 
vice-president of Carnegie-Illinois, is 
chairman. In its discussion of financial, 
accounting and other management 
problems likely to arise during and 
after the war, the report offers a pro- 
gram to follow in anticipation of 
future business and government deal- 
ings. The price is $1.00 and the Insti- 
tute’s address is 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


xk * 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY on the feeding 


of war workers has been issued in 
mimeograph form by the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
pamphlet is entitled “Series No. 70” 
and costs $.25. 


x kk 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AD- 
VERTISERS Association has issued 





ADVERTISING ART 
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an eight-page brochure, “Victory 
Promotions Plan”, designed to bring 
about greater co-ordination in war 
production drives, scrap and salvage 
campaigns, industrial training, con- 
servation, war winning advertising 
and war bond sales promotion. Wilmer 
H. Cordes of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. and NIAA vice president says 
in a prefatory letter to association 
members, “In the more serious days 
of the war which are ahead of us, 
NIAA feels a deep responsibility in 
asking for full co-operation in the suc- 
cessful co-ordination of Victory Pro- 
motions in each one of its chapters. 
Leadership is imperative. Let us face 
the facts with clear vision. The indus- 
trial advertising, promotion and mar- 
keting executive has a vital stake in 
this crisis. We must prove our initia- 
tive and ability, whether individual or 
as a group, in making the outcome of 
this Victory Promotions Plan success- 


ful.” 
xk kk 


A NEW BOOKLET by Farrel-Bir- 
mingham, Ansonia, describes the ad- 
vanced design, construction and oper- 
ating advantages of Farrel Type TT 
Roll Grinder with moving work table. 


FRRREL 


HRT 


TRAVELING 
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This machine was developed to meet 
today’s needs for high output of preci- 
sion ground rolls with a minimum of 
skill on the part of the operator. Many 
important new features facilitate ac- 
curacy in set-up and operation. The 
machine will grind rolls with either 
straight, concave or convex contours 
to predetermined standards of ac- 


curacy and finish. Copies of the bul- 
letin, pictured herewith, will be sent 
without charge upon request addressed 
to Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, Connecticut. 


Pulse 


AMERICAN HOSIERY, New Brit- 
ain, which started in 1868 the manu- 
facture of fine knitted wear, sweat- 
ers, bathing suits and allied prod- 
ucts, will probably terminate its cor- 
porate existence at a special meeting 
of stockholders this month. The com- 
pany now has approximately 60 em- 
ployees but formerly had several times 
that number. In their recommendation 
of liquidation the directors point out 
that “the American Hosiery, Inc. is 
not equipped to accept Government 
contracts and is unable to continue 
operations on a profitable basis with 
its civilian lines because of the scarcity 
and cost of yarn and materials and 
labor conditions.” 


ee & 2 


NEW ENGLAND'S rate of indus- 
trial output for September stood at 
139.6 percent of normal, an increase 
over the August figure of 134.7 per- 
‘ent and a return towards the 1942 
high of 142.1 percent, according to 
New England Council’s _ revised 
monthly index of general business ac- 
tivity. Gains for the month were led 
by the recovery in cotton spindle 
hours, while employment reached a 
new high. 
xk * 


UNITED ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY directors have recently de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable this month, making the 1942 
rate equal to $2 a share against $2.50 
for 1941. President William C. Bell 
pointed out that federal taxes for the 
current year will be equivalent to 
$2.50 a share against approximately 
$1.50 in 1941. He further commented: 

“The company’s increase in gross 
revenues for 1942 as compared with 
1941, will be more than offset by in- 
creased taxes, increased fuel costs and 
increased labor and material costs in- 
cident to the operation of the Com- 
pany’s business. Taxes for the year 
1942 will amount to more than 
$3,700,000 or an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 over taxes for 
ib. Sea a 
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tft NEW YORK 





For a stimulating change, for com- 
plete relaxation—there’s nothing 
like a weekend in New York. And 
what a grand adventure when you 
stay at the St. Regis! You can, 
too, at rates that may surprise you 
for “one of the great hotels of the 
world.” 


Single rooms from $6.00 
Double rooms from $8.00 


The beautiful Iridium Room and 
the famous Maisonette are now 
“informal” for dining and dancing, 
with no cover charge. A small 
“minimum” prevails, except to 
men in uniform. 


rue tReq 1 IS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
Booklet on Request 


Here's How... 


you can be sure of friendly service, 
specialized planning aid and a local 
source of supply. Simply mark your 


order 


Graybar Electric Company 
344 Capitol Ave. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford 2-8266 


25 Union St. New Haven, Conn, 


New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 











MILLER COMPANY, Meriden, re- 
cently celebrated the collection of 
1,406,676 lbs. of scrap two months 
ahead of schedule (see article, “WOW 
Drafts Entire Plant for Scrap Cam- 
paign”, CONNECTICUT INDUsTRY, 
October) with an “Axing of the Axis” 
ceremony. Officials of the company, 
joined by WPB and Army officials and 
all employees, witnessed a mock be- 
heading of the Axis chiefs. Later the 
program was broadcast in abbreviated 
form over a Blue network hook-up 
sponsored by NAM. Millerites will not 
rest on their laurels, however, as a 
new factory quota has been set and an 
attempt will be made now to “send 
the three dictators to hell”. An ani- 
mated score board reads, “War on 
Waste—You’ve Axed the Axis, Now 
Send Them to Hell”. Employees are 
exhorted to “make it hot for them” 
by piling on the scrap. 


xk 


A RESOLUTION _ unanimously 
adopted by the Connecticut Personnel 
Association decries the serious losses in 
personnel suffered by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in Connecticut, par- 
ticularly during the past nine months 


“Sheriff” Joseph M. Callahan reads death warrant at Miller Company “Axing the 
Axis” ceremonies while I. B. Miller, Patrick Phelan and Miss Marcella Scott, with 149 
combined years of service with the company, get ready to behead the criminals making 
war on traditional American freedom. 





GONNEGTICUT AT WAR 


when, out of a total of 330 employees, 
213 have been lost to other govern- 
ment agencies and private industries. 
“Such depletion cannot be to the best 
interests of employees, employers and 
the armed services”, the resolution 
states. “Should not the government 
adopt and apply a rule against pirat- 
ing within its own departments? And 
especially should not such a rule oper- 
ate to hold trained, capable and eff- 
cient employees in an agency so vital 
to our war production effort as is the 
source through which these industries 
must recruit and replenish their work- 
ing forces?” A request for investiga- 
tion and action was directed to War 
Manpower Commission Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt; also to U. S. Em- 
ployment Service heads, Connecticut 
Congressmen and local personnel asso- 
ciations. 


xk * 


AN ADDITIONAL 45,000 KILO- 
WATTS of electricity is now avail- 
able to Connecticut war industries and 
homes, with the installation of a new 
turbo-generating unit at the Devon 
steam station of The Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, according 
to C, L. Campbell, president of the 
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company. The new unit was installed 
ahead of winter load requirements and 
completes, for the time being, plans 
of CL & P engineers to expand gene- 
rating facilities to meet the increased 


demand for industrial power. The 
turbo-generator operates on high pres- 
sure steam generated in boilers fired 
by coal in pulverized form. 


x *k * 


A CATALOG listing nearly 250 
films of various phases of the war 
effort including civilian defense work 
is available from the State Defense 
Council, State Armory, Hartford. E. 
Dent Lackey, director of the film serv- 
ice, states that the film library is one 
of the most complete in the country 
and includes material from private 
agencies, the OWI and the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. A list of army films is 
available to authorized agencies for 
training purposes. 


x wk 


REGISTRATION of persons selling 
second-hand machine tools, machines 
or parts has been started by the OPA 
and 2,000 certificates of registration 
have been mailed from Washington. 
Those who have not yet registered are 
warned to do so without delay before 
penalties are imposed. Blank registra- 
tion forms may be obtained from the 
Machinery Branch of the OPA, Wash- 
ington, or any of the agency’s state 
or regional offices. 


xk * 


MANUFACTURERS who own wood 
lots are being urged by the State Park 
and Forest Commission to permit em- 
ployees to cut their own wood on 
such holdings. This was done during 
the last war and it should likewise 
prove of benefit right now when many 
householders are confronted with a 
fuel shortage. The State Forestry De- 
partment personnel is available for ad- 
vising in connection with wood cut- 
ting on company lands. Apply to your 
local or nearby wood fuel coordinator 
for information or directly to the 
State Forester, P. O. Box 1558, Hart- 
ford. As a further aid in the present 
fuel crisis, an auxiliary wood burner 
has been developed by Henry W. 
Hicock of the Connecticut Agricul- 









tural Experiment Station and Profes- 
sor Lauren E. Seeley of Yale Univer- 
sity. This burner can be built of fire 
brick in front of a regular oil heater 
of the convertible type. The material 
cost is about $60 and the instructions 
and working drawings can be had by 
writing for Bulletin No. 463 at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 


xk * 


AN UNUSUAL RECORD was 
rung up by J. H. Sessions & Son, Bris- 
tol, in winning the Treasury Flag with 
100% of its employees—10 points 
above the required 90%—pledged to 
buy bonds under the payroll deduction 
plan. Presentation of the award was 
made by Railph H. Linsley, chairman, 
War Bond Sales Committee of the Bris- 
tol Defense Council to Paul B. Sessions, 
company president. Mr. Sessions said, 
in accepting the flag on behalf of em- 
ployees and the bond committee, that 
the company was not only 100% in 
buying bonds and stamps but 100% 
behind the war effort in every way. 


xk * 


MAGAZINE PHOTO-ENGRAV- 
ING CORP., Stamford, has started 
an idea which many concerns, not in 
a position to issue employee magazines, 
can profitably follow. A mimeographed 
legal size sheet, ‘““The Service Men’s 
News Letter”, is being sent regularly 
to all former employees now in uni- 
form. The news letter is full of short, 
newsy items and the cost of prepara- 
tion is nominal. There is no better 
morale builder than “news from home” 
and all who help keep our fighting 
forces posted are rendering invaluable 
service in winning the war. 


xk * 


LATEST INDUSTRIAL SCRAP 
figures available show that Connecti- 
cut is more than 35,000 tons below its 
quota. To speed up the flow of scrap 
to the steel mills, 30 salesmen of steel 
concerns and warehouses have been 
canvassing state factories. The recent 
household scrap campaign carried on 
by the newspapers resulted in the 
smothering of scrap dealers with a 
vast volume of assorted materials, 
which delayed temporarily the moving 
of industrial scrap. In September 
almost 33 million pounds of all types 
of industrial scrap were collected. Of 
these, 25 million were classified as iron 
and steel. 


The national scrap goal for the 
period from July 1 to December 31 is 
17 million tons, of which the Con- 
necticut quota is 306,000 tons. Of the 
latter some 214,200 tons are expected 
to be collected from industry. At pres- 
ent only 71,627 tons have been turned 
in. 

Some Connecticut war plants are 
doing excellent work in reclaiming 


KEN 


KENNAMETAL leads the 
steel cutting carbide field 
because of its ability to 


NAMETAL 


vital materials. At the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division of United Aircraft in 
East Hartford over 750,000 pounds of 
aluminum chips and more than two 
million pounds of steel turnings are 
salvaged each month. In Stratford the 
Vought-Sikorsky Division collects 
50,000 pounds of paper, 3,500 pounds 
of rags and 65,000 pounds of iron 
every month. 


produce more finished jobs per regrind and more steel 


per tool life. 


This ability is achieved by a combination of outstand- 
ing cutting tool characteristics of hardness, higher trans- 
verse rupture strength, long-wearing, and crater resist- 


ance. 


In addition, KENNAMETAL tools will take jump cuts 
and will machine steels up to 550 Brinell hardness at 


economical speeds and feeds. 


For complete information on these superior cutting 
tools write for your copy of the Vest Pocket Manual. 


Connecticut Representative: 


R. S. HUDGINS, JR., 


965 Farmington Avenue 


West Hartford 


* Invented and Manufactured in U. S. A. 

















The function of the advertising agency 
in war time has been a subject of great 
discussion. Primarily, however, service is 
still, and always will be, the basis on which 
an agency is built. And today, the service 
of the advertising agency is of greater im- 
portance to management than ever be- 
fore. Industry has one foremost aim... 
production and more production .. . to win 
this war as soon as possible. Shortage of 
personnel and production problems cut 
deeply into the time that management 
can devote to other problems. Yet proper 
planning today may mean the success or 
failure of a company in post-war competi- 
tive markets. 


Such planning is an increasingly impor- 
tant phase of the advertising agency's 
service. From post-war market and prod- 
uct research to revitalizing internal and 
external house organs, the service of an 
agency can take much of the load from 
management's shoulders. 


Speaking of house organs, the employee 
magazine can, if full advantage is taken 
of its natural appeal, do much to help in- 
crease production and sell workers on their 
present jobs. Today that's of utmost im- 
portance, and no opportunity should be 
overlooked to provide the house organ 
with the greatest possible "punch." 


We will be pleased to discuss, at your 
convenience, the services which the com- 
plete facilities of this advertising agency 
offer with respect to conditions in your 
Own company. 








THE PRODUCTS RESEARCH CO. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


109 ATLANTIC STREET 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MOVING to meet a threatened man- 
power shortage and to curtail the im- 
portation of workers which would 
complicate housing conditions, United 
Aircraft inaugurated last month a 
part-time employment plan in cooper- 
ation with the U. S. Employment 
Service. On the second or middle shift 
two persons are hired for a single job. 
The first half from 3:30 P. M. to 
7:45 P. M. is staffed by housewives, 
salesmen and others available in the 
late afternoon; the second half runs 
from 7:45 until midnight. 


xk 


MARKING complete conversion from 
machines of peace to machines of war, 
the last standard typewriter for the 
duration came off the assembly line at 
Royal Typewriter, Hartford in 
November. Vice-President Charles B. 
Cook and other officials observed that 
the event marked the first interruption 
of typewriter production since the 
company was founded in 1904. Now 
Royal, which has produced over 
3,000,000 writing machines, is en- 
gaged 100% on war production, mak- 
ing machine gun, rifle and airplane 
motor parts, with over 2,000 men and 
women already working on a 24-hour 
basis. How swiftly conversion was ac- 
complished may be demonstrated by 
one department where equipment for- 
merly producing typewriter parts is 
now turning out 100,000 rifle parts 
daily. Expert mechanics who formerly 
worked with their hands aligning type- 
writers are now manning automatic 
machines. Significant also of changing 
labor conditions, many parts of the 
plant are now manned almost entirely 
by women. 


x *k * 


ACCORDING to Lou E. Holland, 
executive chairman of WPB_ for 
smaller war plants and chairman of 
the board of the federally sponsored 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
agreements have been completed guar- 
anteeing that WPB officials will re- 
ceive full cooperation from the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission and 
other Government procurement agen- 
cies to assist smaller companies to 
secure a larger share of war contracts. 
An important feature permits the 
Smaller War Plants Division to look 
over a procurement agency’s require- 
ments far enough in advance of the 
letting of the contract to enable the 
division to search for suitable produc- 
tion facilities among the smaller plants. 


> 
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MORE than 1,700 war workers from 
New Haven and Fairfield counties 
were enrolled in the Engineering, 
Science and Management War Train- 
ing Program for the term beginning in 
November. Six new courses are in- 
cluded in the 30 offered at the New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, and 
three of the 19 courses at Bridgeport 
Engineering Institute will be given for 
the first time this year. 

Other courses are also being con- 
tinued in Waterbury and Stamford, 
while a special course in production 
planning is being inaugurated at 
Greenwich and a new school unit is 
expected to be organized in Meriden in 
the near future. Other ESMWT classes 
are being held at Connecticut Univer- 
sity, Storrs, and at Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, Hartford. Students in the courses 
are industrial employees who desire to 
supplement their practical experience 
on the job with college-level theoreti- 
cal training to equip them for more 
responsible positions. At the present 
time approximately 15% are women, 
with the proportion increasing as 
more and more are employed. 


a 
ATTEMPTING to dispel the fears of 


manufacturers as a result the War 
Manpower Commission naming several 
Connecticut cities as critical labor 
areas, Chairman McNutt told a com- 
mittee sent by Governor Hurley that 
war contracts would only be withheld 
where facilities were inadequate to 
execute them satisfactorily. The com- 
mittee which went to Washington in- 
cluded Public Utilities Commissioner 
Joseph P. O’Connell; Alfred C. Fuller, 
president, Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut; Joseph Leeds, presi- 
dent of Textile Workers Union; and 
Dr. Silvestro Cappielo of Hartford. 


xk 
WOMEN are being hired at an ever- 


increasing rate by industrial plants in 
Connecticut and throughout the 
country. United Aircraft Corporation 
with approximately 35,000 employees 
is now employing nearly 7,000 women, 
with 60 to 72% of new accessions 
being in that category. Already some 
departments employ nearly 50% 
women. 


only a few women who are progress- 
ing rapidly with their training in a 
room temperature of 100°, officials 
have indicated that they will hire addi- 
tional women in the near future. 


x*w* 


THE LAPON, second submarine to 
slide down the Electric Boat Com- 
pany’s ways in a period of twelve days, 
was launched at New London in Octo- 
ber with Mrs. Jessie D. Oldendorf, 
wife of Rear Admiral Oldendorf of 
Newport, R. I., as its sponsor. Launch- 
ing ceremonies were combined with a 
Navy Day program that saw the com- 
missioning of 116 young college gradu- 
ates, who recently completed a four 
months’ training course at Coast 
Guard Academy, as ensigns in the 
Coast Guard Reserve. 


kkk 
ACCORDING to a recent report by 


War Manpower Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt, several large war plants in four 
Connecticut cities are using negro 
women in increasing numbers. The 
plants include Chase and Waterbury 
Clock in Waterbury, which have negro 
women as machine tool operators; 
High Standard and Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms in New Haven, which are 
doing likewise; Cheney Silk of Man- 
chester which has negro women work- 
ing as power sewing machine oper- 


ators; and Remington Arms, Bridge- 
port, which also employs negro women 
as machine tool operators. 

The report indicated that increasing 
numbers of negro women are being 
employed as production workers in 
aircraft factories, ordnance plants, 
shipyards and garment factories, of 
whom the vast majority were inducted 
into industry from training courses. 


xk * 


ALL CHIEF AIR RAID wardens 
are on the lookout for non-compliance 
of blackout regulations by manufac- 
turing plants. Until the end of Decem- 
ber certain war plants having opera- 
tions such as melting and pouring 
metal or mixing chemicals have been 
allowed to avoid test blackouts, in 
order to prevent substantial damage 
to equipment or materials. Permission 
for postponement of compliance is ac- 
corded only if plants establish to the 
satisfaction of the State Defense Coun- 
cil that their compliance with test 
blackouts would substantially damage 
equipment and that plans are being 
diligently prosecuted to comply with 
test blackouts of extended duration. 

Other manufacturing plants and 
business establishments in Connecticut 
have been excused altogether from 
compliance with test blackouts after 
they have participated for 12 minutes 
following the sounding of the air raid 
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Lieutenant Commander L. H. Brendel, formerly of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Bridge- 
port, and two Navy heroes photographed at one of the industrial rallies staged by the 
Incentive Division, U. S$. Navy, which functions under the leadership of Admiral Clark 
H. Woodward. Purpose of this division is to create a closer unity between the naval 
forces and their “‘second front” on the production line. The Incentive Division works 
with industries to assist them in combatting absenteeism, indifference or any other 
cause that may prolong the war by delaying production of vital supplies. Plant rallies 
may be obtained by Connecticut manufacturers having Navy contracts through their 
Resident Inspector of Naval Material or by writing Lieutenant Commander Brendel, 
200 Henderson Road, Fairfield. 


x kk 


HUDSON WIRE of Winsted claims 
to be the first company in the United 
States to employ women in the oper- 
ation of fine wire enameling machines. 
Although the company has employed 
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WAR INSURANCE FACTS 
FOR PROPERTY OWNERS 


I. 


You CANNOT collect under your present fire insurance 


policies if your property is damaged or destroyed by 


enemy attack. 


2. 


You CAN protect your home, business property and 


contents from loss caused by enemy attack if you pur- 
chase War Damage Corporation Insurance. 


3. 
4. 


You CANNOT obtain War Damage Corporation Insur- 


ance against raid damage after it occurs. 


You CAN buy War Damage Insurance as issued by 
the War Damage Corporation (a Government created 


agency) through your insurance agent or broker. 


RATE: FOR DWELLINGS AND CONTENTS . . . 10¢ PER $100 PER YEAR 


Apnly for this important new type of insurance TODAY 


SAMPLE of poster being used by insurance companies in advertising 
war damage insurance. (See article page 4.) 





signal. But this period of grace also 
expires this month. 


The dimout 


effect for many 


regulations now in 
Connecticut, New 


England and Long Island areas lend 
further evidence to the belief that the 
Army is working toward complete 


blackout for war plants. in view of the 
certain increase in the number and 
duration of practice blackouts, some 
manufacturers are taking advantage of 
low-cost materials to black out their 
buildings now. 

Working with the Blackout Ad- 
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visory Committee of the State Defense 
Council is a group of manufacturing 
executives who have completed satis- 
factory blackouts in their respective 
plants, and are expected to release soon 
a number of practical suggestions on 
low-cost blackout procedures which 
will be applicable to most plants which 
until now have not believed it feasible 
to provide for continued production 
during blackout periods. The report 
will be distributed by its sponsors, the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut. 


xk *& 


LAST MONTH Russell & Erwin 
Division of American Hardware was 
presented with the Maritime ‘“M” 
burgee and labor merit badges for its 
employees. 


xk * 
“WAR BONDS IN ACTION”, 


a display showing a cross section of 
war material being manufactured in 
Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, was opened by WTIC in Hart- 
ford. Ranging from a clip of machine- 
gun bullets to rubber rafts, and from 
commando motorcycles to parachutes, 
the exhibition was selected by Paul W. 
Morency, secretary of Travelers Broad- 
casting Company, and James F. 
Clancy, sales promotion manager, as 
part of WTIC’s effort to answer the 
Treasury Department’s request for the 
assistance of radio stations in selling 
bonds direct “by air”. 

Among the many items shown were 
specimens of all guns being manufac- 
tured at Colt’s; a rubber life raft like 
the one in which three members of the 
U. S. Navy drifted in the Southwest 
Pacific for 38 days; a model of Hol- 
land’s first type submarine; a pair of 
parachutes produced by the Pioneer 
Parachute Company of Manchester; 
materials made by Cheney Manufac- 
turing Company, Manchester, such as 
powder bags and parachute flares; 
pilot’s and navigator’s chairs for a 
Martin bomber, produced by Warren 
MacArthur Corporation, Bantam; a 
heated stratosphere flying suit from 
General Electric, Bridgeport; shell 
parts by Scovill Manufacturing, 
Waterbury; model glider from Gould 
Aeronautical Division, Pratt-Reed 
Company, Deep River; field telephones 
from Gray Manufacturing, Hartford, 
and Connecticut Telephone & Electric, 
Meriden; a Pratt and Whitney engine 
sliced in half; a three-bladed propeller 
from Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Division of United Aircraft. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 7) 


ings and figures that our committee 
has turned up are confidential in na- 
ture and in all fairness must be kept 
to ourselves. Nevertheless it is hoped 
that enough will emerge to demon- 
strate that we have done more than 
indulge in conversation. 

In the most recent reports submitted 
by the G-E special planning commit- 
tee are the names of some 25 com- 
panies which have shown enough of 
an interest to assign an individual to 
the work and begin an active program. 
This list is not exhaustive by any 
means, but it represents the following 
industrial classifications: Metals, chem- 
icals, electric utilities, automobiles, 
photographic supplies, electrical manu- 
facturing, railroads, farm machinery, 
building supplies, machine tools, con- 
struction, glass, business machines, and 
aircraft. 

The point to be stressed here is that 
this is missionary work, and our com- 
mittee has felt that one of its most im- 
portant assignments was to compare 
notes freely with others, to speak and 
discuss the matter on every occasion 
that offered, and to win active converts 
to this common cause. Members of the 
committee have spoken to more than 
80 groups. 

In the beginning, the G-E committee 
decided that its job consisted of three 
steps: (1) determination of conditions 
that will probably exist at the end of 
the war; (2) the steps to be taken by 


GIVE US 


all industry to establish a balanced 
economy under those conditions; (3) 
determination of the part General Elec- 
tric as an individual unit should play 
in establishing and maintaining this 
balanced economy. 

The requirements for this economy, 
based on population, living standards, 
legal hours of work, and the price levels 
prevailing in 1940, are in our judgment 
(1) gainful employment, for those 
who will wish to work, estimated at 
57,000,000 people, and (2) the pro- 
duction of goods and services to the 
value of $110,000,000,000. The year 
of balanced economy we term “V 
plus 2.” The “V” stands for the year 
that victory is achieved, while two 
years is thought necessary for the eco- 
nomic system to reach steady peace- 
time conditions. This should not be 
taken to mean that two years will be 
required to re-convert facilities. 

In established lines and natural de- 
velopments we have estimated the vol- 
ume of G-E manufacturing and sales 
in “V plus 2,” and know that to 
maintain our part in the program and 
to produce this amount of goods the 
company would regularly employ 
about 123,500 people. 


Five Things To Do 


Industrial management _ generally 
must realize that its participation in 
social and political problems must be 
dynamic, not static—it must act and 
not simply react where people’s lives 
are concerned. These social and polit- 
ical problems arise from an unbalance 
of the economy, and may to a con- 


siderable degree be prevented by ad- 
vance planning which may forestall 
fluctuations. On this assumption, the 
planning committee has urged the 
operating departments of the company 
to do five things: 

1. To draft detailed plans for recon- 
version of facilities to post-war vol- 
umes of manufacture. These plans, 
with the estimates of money and time 
required to accomplish them, should be 
kept continually up to date. 

2. To bring redesigns of products, 
and new developments, up to the point 
of exploitation by assigning engineers 
as rapidly as the war effort permits. 

3. To establish pilot plants for the 
development of processes, and to in- 
struct skeleton crews. 

4. To study intensively, at the pres- 
ent moment, the problems of sales, dis- 
tribution, and personnel. 


§. To study manufacturing oper- 
ations comprehensively, taking advan- 
tage of the transition period to make 
major changes. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on purchasing and 
utilizing new buildings, whether pri- 
vate or Government-owned. 

A further note on committee proce- 
dure might be in order at this point. 
We first studied the requirements of a 
national program, to determine the 
total production volume planned, the 
components of total production needed 
to maintain a proper relation between 
investment and consumption, and fi- 
nally the contributions to be made by 
industry, individuals, and Government. 
An early conclusion was that obviously 
public works are not enough in them- 
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selves because they leave large areas of 
employment untouched. Private in- 
dustry can do more to maintain em- 
ployment than can Government, but a 
combination of the two is needed, aided 
by enlightened fiscal, monetary, labor, 
and farm policies. 


The committee concluded that in the 
year “V plus 2,” with its gainful em- 
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ployment for 57,000,000 and its pro- 
duction and services of $110,000,000,- 
000, the division of gross national out- 
put should be somewhat as follows: 
$26,000,000,000 for capital formation 
(including $3,000,000,000 for net 
foreign balances); $77,000,000,000 
for consumers’ goods (including 
$13,000,000,000 for consumers’ dur- 
able goods); and $7,000,000,000 for 
national defense. 

Based on experience, a system of pri- 
vate free enterprise is unlikely to pro- 
vide full employment of manpower 
and resources unless capital formation 
amounts to about 23 per cent of gross 
national output. Unless these oppor- 
tunities for investment in plant and 
equipment, increasing inventories, resi- 
dential construction, and public works 
are made available, a high level of pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods is unlikely 
to be maintained. 

Having projected the national pro- 
duction budget for “V plus 2,” then 
estimated what part of this must be 
borne by the electrical manufacturing 
industry, and finally estimated our 
own company’s logical share of this in 
dollars of billing, the committee found 
that we, for example, must actively 
prosecute about 200 new developments 
if we are to assure our post-war posi- 
tion and contribute to technical ad- 
vance. 

It was also noted that we must ad- 
just production by departments and 
plants between the point of maximum 
war production in 1942 and “V plus 
2,” so that continuity of employment 
would be assured. A practical in- 
stance of this would be to be prepared 
to begin making consumer goods in 
those places where employees would be 
available because of curtailed war pro- 
duction. 


Questions to Ask 


It is unavoidable that the reader of 
these conclusions, with their seemingly 
arbitrary figures, should at first feel 
that he is being forcibly fed and that 
a certain amount of economic indiges- 
tion is bound to occur. It is only fair, 
to him and to ourselves, to say that 
neither the decisions nor the figures 
were hatched suddenly, but were the 
result of painstaking research, discus- 
sion, interview, and examination of 
the record. In our organization there 
are more than 70 management com- 
mittees covering the various product 
lines. The planning committee met 
with these groups individually, and 
asked such questions as the following: 
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What is the available national busi- 
ness, under conditions of full employ- 
ment, for each line under your man- 
agement? What is our company’s 
going percentage of the available 
business? What developments must be 
maintained if we are to hold this posi- 
tion? (More than 600 suggestions were 
received at this point.) What does this 
estimated volume mean in terms of 
manpower, floor space, and facilities? 
What long-range programs will assure 
our future position? 

Prior to the meeting with a manage- 
ment committee, a member of the 
planning committee would review the 
basic philosophy of post-war planning. 
This was the only guidance given, since 
it was desirable that each group gear 
its presentation to the general program 
but still present its own conception of 
its planning activities. As the inter- 
views were held, a case study was built 
up for each management committee 
containing basic data. Each manage- 
ment committee assumed the basic 
economic conditions outlined to them 
—employment for 57,000,000, gross 
national output of $110,000,000,000. 
Incidentally the planning committee 
repeatedly emphasizes in its reports 
that neither of these basic conditions 
will be fulfilled unless the demand for 
the services is built up. That is the 
continuing responsibility of the reg- 
ular organization. 


Planning Committee’s Work 


It would be of little profit to the 
outsider for this account to go more 
minutely into the nature of the facts 
uncovered by the interviews. A few 
random observations will serve to high- 
light the committee’s work. For in- 
stance, the operations of the General 
Electric Company fall into four main 
categories by product: large appara- 
tus; appliances and air conditioning; 
radio and electronics; lamps and 
lighting. 

It becomes apparent during the plan- 
ning study that the apparatus business 
will naturally recede somewhat from 
wartime levels, but that the same kind 
of manufacturing will continue for the 
most part. Therefore there is no need 
to re-train personnel for “V plus 2,” 
but just to keep them working. Ap- 
pliance activities, on the other hand, 
have all but disappeared during the 
war, and must be re-started almost 
completely, with all that means in the 
way of developments, markets, and 
distribution system. Electronics have 
played such a tremendous part in the 
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war production that the peace-time 
adjustment will be radically down- 
ward, and the kinds of products manu- 
factured will change. Lamps—since 
light is a commodity little affected by 
war—will be least affected by con- 
version. 

Speaking generally then, the plan- 
ning committee must project from its 
findings a program for this company 
which emphasizes the obtaining of 
apparatus orders, a change-over in ap- 
pliance and radio manufacture, and 
vigorous business development in ap- 
pliance lines. 

As the separate, small pieces are 
fitted into the over-all planning pic- 
ture for an organization the result 
becomes not only fascinating but 
highly instructive. Some manufac- 
tured lines drop in volume and impor- 
tance, others climb. At one plant a cer- 
tain kind of facilities will become 
available in ‘““V plus 2” but the labor 
supply will be wanting, and there- 
fore a move of the work in question is 
indicated. In another spot it is the 
market that must be developed to un- 
derwrite the effort. Unavoidable bad 
spots in the future picture may be 
charted with some clarity, and meas- 
ures taken to meet them—giving defi- 
nition to the dynamic approach to 
social and political problems. 


Industry Must Decide. ... 


This war is being fought—and we 
hope won—largely by countries hav- 
ing a democratic form of government. 
It is therefore logical to assume that 
peace must provide opportunities for 
the employment and advancement of 
the individual, and the realization of 
his personal freedoms. Industry specifi- 
cally must decide how to use its re- 
sources and manpower to raise living 
standards, for it has a tremendous stake 
in the upward spiral. There is nothing 
mystic or magic or revolutionary about 
advance-planning. It is so much of the 
earth on which we stand that it scems 
inconceivable that there should ever 
be any other policy. 

To recapitulate, there are three ele- 
ments, highly important, which must 
be taken in order: first, to weigh and 
acquire the larger philosophy of plan- 
ning, with its components of industry, 
labor, Government, and agriculture; 
second, the immediate and important 
job of initiating a planning activity for 
one’s specific business; third, the in- 
finitely harder task of keeping after it 
—not only planning but carrying out, 
so far as possible, the planner’s recom- 


mendations. A blueprint on file never 
builds a machine, earns a dollar, or 

satisfies a human want. It is drawn to 
e used, 

Reaction, grumbling but passive ac- 
ceptance of political and economic de- 
feat, static discontent with the new 
generation of economic managers, fear 
of the future that precludes fighting 
for the future—these are not the true 
characteristics of the system of free 
enterprise. Yet these are the character- 
istics with which this system will be 
rightly tagged by historians if the 
battle is allowed to go by default. 
Strictly speaking, the gambling tech- 
nique when applied to business ven- 
tures is not considered sound policy. 
Yet we must gamble with industry in 
the days to come and not be afraid to 
play the bluest chips in the stack, if 
we interpret gambling to mean bold 
courage, resourcefulness, and a deter- 
mination to create out of the shattering 
wreckage of war an aggressive and 
prosperous pattern for peace. 

Industry is learning the hard and 
bitter way that it is a social as well as a 
commercial force. It no longer oper- 
ates in a water-tight compartment; ac- 
tually it never did. But there is nothing 
limiting or penalizing about this new 
and broader conception, for it can 
make tomorrow an exciting, a profit- 
able, and a satisfying chapter. There 
are no guarantees, certainly, that a 


post-war planning program such as has 
only been suggested here will prove a 
panacea, or even that it will work. But 
it is an intelligent fighting effort and 
the system of free enterprise deserves 
and commands that effort. 





TIRES FOR EVERY CAR 


(Continued from page 8) 


far as gasoline rationing is concerned, 
the war worker will still go to his 
factory for a certification of his need 
and ride-sharing requirements must be 
met. However, his tire needs will now 
be determined by the periodical in- 
spection and double-checked by his 
factory committee on a ride-sharing 
and mileage basis before any recom- 
mendation is forwarded by this group 
to the local OPA War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board. 


Behind the new plan is the govern- 
ment’s desire to supplement public 
transportation facilities by keeping 
privately-owned cars on the road. 
There won’t be any non-essential driv- 
ing. Make no mistake about that. But 
everyone will be eligible for tires. The 
grade of tire he gets will depend not 
on the job he is doing, but upon the 
number of miles he needs to drive to 


do that job. 





Every car owner owes it to himself and our fighting men to have his wheels adjusted 
to prevent excessive tire wear—and in observing the simple rules that make tires last 
longer. The man who wastes rubber is a poor citizen and blind even to his own 
personal interest. 
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Drivers Given Wage Increase in 
New York Award: 15,000 truck 
drivers and helpers were awarded a 
blanket wage increase of 11.3 cents 
per hour, or approximately $5 a week 
by Hugh E. Sheridan, arbitrator of a 
controversy over the terms of a new 
contract between three New York 
locals of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and associations repre- 
senting local and over-the-road truck 
operators. When a former contract ex- 
pired between Locals 807, 282 and 816 
of the Teamsters Union and the em- 
ployer groups, including the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, 
Highway Transport Association, Ex- 
press Owners Association, Master 
Truckmen of America and the New 
York State Motor Truck Association, 
both sides agreed to accept Sheridan’s 
award on a basis retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1. 

The new agreement will remain in 
effect for the duration of the war plus 
six months, or for two years, which- 
ever period expires first. The former 
44-hour week is to continue in effect, 
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but overtime is to be computed on the 
basis of time and a half instead of 
time and a third, as heretofore. 


xk 
Creation of Overall National 
Transportation Agency Advo- 


cated: In a ponderous report by the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
which was transmitted to Congress for 
its consideration by President Roose- 
velt, the creation of an overall Na- 
tional Transportation Agency to un- 
dertake programs for transportation 
consolidation, unification of terminals 
and coordination of all types of trans- 
portation facilities was recommended. 

The 513-page report, which was 
prepared by an advisory committee 
headed by Owen D. Young and which 
represents the views of various trans- 
portation students and economists, 
carries significance not only because 
of its sweeping recommendations, but 
also because it shows clearly what 
transportation experts have in mind 
for long-run policies in a transitional 
period after the war. 





Among other things, the report rec- 
ommended: (1) Planning and con- 
struction of modern, unified terminal 
facilities to serve a coordinated trans- 
port system under leadership of the 
Transportation Agency—with  ter- 
minal areas provided by the govern- 
ment as an integral part of city plan 
and facilities open on equal terms to all 
suitable carriers. 

(2) Federal credit for railway 
modernization and improvement in 
public works programs. 

(3) Consolidation of railroads into 
a limited number of systems arranged 
along regional lines, but not excessive 
in size. 

(4) Redesign of automotive equip- 
ment along functional lines and plan- 
ning of a modern interregional high- 
way system and urban express routes, 
with federal and state governments 
undertaking the task now of assuring 
restoration of motor transport after 
the war on a modern and efficient 
basis. 

(5) Authorization of the federal 
government to finance land acquisi- 
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tions at request of state and local gov- 
ernments where such acquisitions are 
needed for development of transport 
facilities. 

(6) Establishment of air transpor- 
tation as a major and integral part of 
the future transportation system, em- 
bracing conversion from war to peace 
operations, expanded airports, en- 
hanced navigational aids and a rational 
coordination with other forms of 
transportation. 

(7) Evaluation of economic results 
of present regulatory practices, includ- 
ing changes in the rate level, quality 
of service and intensity of competi- 
tion. 

(8) Cooperation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to solve the 
problem of discrimination in rates since 
the complexity of rate structure and 
of issues involved are such that fur- 
ther legislative treatment appears in- 
advisable. 

(9) A parallel organization of em- 
ployers in each of the several branches 
of transportation for the conduct of 
labor relations on an industry-wide 
basis in view of the nation-wide organi- 
zation of transport employees, together 
with greater uniformity of standards 
in social security legislation and pos- 
sibility of substituting workmen’s 
compensation procedure for the pres- 
ent system of employer liability. 

(10) Formulation and execution of 
plans for public expenditures in the in- 
terests of transportation in the post- 


war years. 
xk *& 


Motor Carrier Rates in New Eng- 
land: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recently ordered that the 
effectiveness of previous orders pre- 
scribing minimum class and com- 
modity rates, classifications, rules and 
regulations for application by motor 
carriers within the New England area 
be further postponed to November 1, 
1943. The effectiveness of these orders 
was previously postponed from July 1, 
1942 until November 2 of this year. 


xk *& 


Classification Rule 15 Suspended 
for Duration: The railroads have con- 
cluded to suspend, for the duration, 
the provisions of Classification Rule 
15, governing less-than-carload_ ship- 
ments subject to carload charges, and 
to amend Classification Rule 16 by 
omitting reference to Rule 15. These 
changes are made so as to remove the 
possibility of defeating the provisions 
of General Order O.D.T. No. 18 by 
tendering shipment approximately the 


minimum carload to the railroads as a 
less-than-carload shipment and, after 
the transportation has been performed, 
demanding protection of the carload 
rate at the established carload min- 
imum, plus loading and unloading 
charges. 

Due to the requirement of the In- 
flation Act these changes were pub- 
lished effective December 1 on statu- 
tory notice. 


x * * 


Investigation of Freight Forward- 
ers: On its own motion, the Commis- 
sion has instituted three investigation 
proceedings into rates and practices of 
freight forwarders throughout the 
country. These proceedings are: No. 
28894, consolidation of shipments by 
freight forwarders; No. 28896, for- 
warder rates conditioned upon aggre- 
gates of tonnage; and No. 28897, pro- 
portional rates of freight forwarders. 
The investigation proceedings were 
brought about due to the question of 
whether forwarders, since they came 
under Commission regulation with the 
enactment of Part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, might continue law- 
fully some of the pre-regulation meth- 
ods and practices. 


xk * 


Delivery Time to Pacific Coast: 
According to schedules worked out by 
transcontinental railroad trafic and 
operating men, delivery of Chicago 
freight on the Pacific Coast reverted 
to the eighth morning on November 1, 
thus putting schedules back to the 
basis in effect before 1930. The in- 
crease in transit time is the second put 
in effect within a year, a day having 
been added on November 30, 1941. 
The new schedules are effective to 
California and north Pacific points, 
which have been on a delivery-time 
parity from Chicago since 1935. They 
call for arrival at coast points on the 
evening of the seventh day and deliv- 
ery on the morning of the eighth. The 
St. Louis delivery time to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco was increased to 
seven days and the St. Louis-north 
Pacific coast time to eight days. East- 
bound, the delivery of Pacific coast 
freight is now seventh morning at St. 
Louis and eighth morning at Chicago, 
in each case a day later than previously. 


x wk 


Nationwide All-Cargo Service In- 
augurated by Air Lines: A new 
service has been inaugurated by United 
Air Lines linking New York and 
major Pacific Coast cities. This is a 
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purely commercial all-cargo air freight 
service on a continent-wide scale. It 
is understood that American Airlines 
will also undertake such service. A 
north-south run from New York to 
Miami is already being operated by 
Eastern Airlines. 

Contrary to the usual practice in 
which passengers, mail and air cargo 
share the same plane, complete air- 
planes will, for the first time in this 
country, carry nothing but freight as 
a commercial venture. It is estimated 
that, by making an entire plane avail- 
able on a daily basis, it will be possible 
to load 22 to 3 tons of freight at a 
time, depending on wind and weather. 

The United Air Lines planes will 
leave New York at 11:55 p. m. and 
will proceed to Salt Lake City; then 
the line will split into three prongs— 
Portland and Seattle, San Francisco and 
San Diego, with the freight splitting 
in Salt Lake City on regular combina- 
tion passenger-cargo planes as needed. 


x * *& 


ICC Jurisdiction Over Rates 
Charged for Past Shipment: The 
Rates Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, affirming an earlier 
decision, has ruled that the ICC has 
jurisdiction to make an administrative 
determination of the reasonableness of 
rates charged by motor common car- 
riers on past shipments, even though 
it clearly does not have the power to 
grant reparations to shippers for over- 
charges. 

The ruling was made in connection 
with a complaint filed by the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., against rates charged in the 
past by ET & WNC Motor Transpor- 
tation Company and National Convoy 
& Trucking Company. 

The ruling of the Rates Division 
upheld the first decision in the case, 
rendered by the ICC Motor Carrier 
Division, which ruled that the ICC had 
power to pass judgment on past rates, 
but that the rates charged by the car- 
riers in this particular case had not 
been unreasonably high. The chal- 
lenged rates applied on any-quantity 
shipments of cotton yarn, in bags, 
from Chattanooga to Mebane, N. C. 

The Rates Division rejected the 
stand of the motor carrier defendants 
which had been that the ICC could not 
pass on rates charged in the past. The 
carriers emphasized the lack of dele- 
gation of specific power in the motor 
carrier law and argued that the ship- 
per’s only recourse was to the courts. 












By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE American Exporter reviews 

the latest available export figures 

and finds that actual export 
shipments, so far as reported for 1942, 
show, all things considered, an amaz- 
ing vitality and volume. Indeed, they 
show an increase of 64 per cent in 
value over the same period of 1941. 
And in the latest available month the 
increase was 85 percent. 

Exports including re-exports for the 
first seven months of 1942 totaled 
$4,025,668 or 64 per cent higher than 
the corresponding period in 1941. 

These figures include Lend-Lease but 
not shipments of food and equipment 
to our armed forces abroad. 

These huge export shipments are 
encouraging as evidence of the volume 
of production and of the ability to 
ship in spite of U-boats, rather than of 
commercial activity. For it is esti- 
mated that 46 per cent of these ex- 
ports have been under Lend-Lease. 

In considering volume of exports, 
rather than value, it is signficant that 
in August the number of carloads of 
freight, other than coal or grain, 
reached a new high level at 80,412 
carloads. 

This was an increase of 43 per cent 
over August a year ago and was better 
than 10 per cent ahead of July of this 
year. 

Foreign traders both in the United 
States and in Empire markets are per- 
turbed by the seemingly increased dis- 
inclination of governments to recog- 
nize the essentiality and validity of the 
merchant’s position. 

Merchants are being brushed aside 
as governments step in to buy. Origi- 
nally the British Empire governments 
were, in most instances, frank in con- 
ceding the importance of maintaining 
the positions of the regular channels 
of trade. But in recent months there 
has been a falling off in this regard 
which has been disturbing. 

The Lend-Lease Administration does 
no buying itself but leaves this to vari- 


ous procurement authorities of the 
government including the Treasury 
Department Procurement Office, the 
Army Signal Corps, Army Ordnance, 
Bureau of Naval Supplies, and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all of whom have 
their own purchasing policies. 

To add to the confusion, the Office 
of Price Administration has ruled that, 
for its purposes, Lend-Lease orders are 
domestic orders. Therefore, all domes- 
tic, not export, ceiling prices apply to 
Lend-Lease orders. 

Exporters have objected strenuously 
to this interpretation and there are 
those in official Washington who are 
reported to be sympathetic to these 
objections but relief is not expected 
immediately and may be postponed in- 
definitely. 

How huge a volume of our current 
exports are now going out through 
Lend-Lease, rather than through com- 
mercial channels, is shown in President 
Roosevelt’s most recent report to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease operations. 

This shows that during the eighteen 
months period from March, 1941, 
through August, 1943, the volume of 
goods transferred was approximately 
$4,100,000,000. 

And of this sum $3,525,000,000 has 
actually been exported. 

In this same period the volume of 
goods, including munitions, raw ma- 
terials and other supplies purchased by 
Lend-Lease countries was approxi- 
mately $5,800,000,000 while total 
Lend-Lease orders including those not 
yet processed and those awaiting ship- 
ment came to $5,410,000,000. 

In other words, 52 per cent of all 
materials secured from the United 
States by Lend-Lease countries is being 
paid for by those countries, and 48 per 
cent is being secured through Lend- 
Lease. 

And since total exports during the 
period under review are estimated at 
$7,700,000,000, this means that Lend- 
Lease represents 46 per cent of all ex- 
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ports, while 54 per cent continue to 
go through commercial channels and 
or foreign purchasing missions. 

The proportion of Lend-Lease to 
total exports by countries would, of 
course, show wide variations. Thus the 
percentage of shipments to Argentina 
under Lend-Lease is very small; that 
to Great Britain very high. 

In the President’s Sixth Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease, he said: “‘Cur- 
rently, about 35 per cent of Lend- 
Lease exports are going to United 
Kingdom, 35 per cent to U. S. S. R., 
and 30 per cent, to the Middle East, 
Australia and other areas. 

In August, military items comprised 
58 per cent of total transfers, indus- 
trial materials 29 per cent, and food- 
stuffs 13 per cent. 


x*w* 


INSURANCE ON CARGOES ON 
SAILING VESSELS. The current 
scarcity of steamer tonnage is encour- 
aging the use of barges for compar- 
atively short voyages, as well as sail- 
ing vessels (with or without auxiliary 
power) for longer carriage. 

In view of this tendency, we call 
your attention to the fact that Marine 
open policies customarily afford cover- 
age only: “Per steamer and/or steam- 
ers and/or Motor Vessels . , but 
excluding sailing vessels with or with- 
out auxiliary power, except as a con- 
necting conveyance.” 

It is therefore advisable for im- 
porters and exporters to review their 
open policies to determine whether 
they provide automatic coverage on 
either sailing vessels or barges. 


x kk 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN 
TRADE. Mr. George E. Spencer, 
President, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, writes in the “New England 
Letter”: “With the post-World War 
disastrous experience fresh in mind, we 
should be able to visualize more clearly 


<> 
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what is to be done and to formulate 
sound policies for world trade rehabili- 
tation. The keystone of foreign trade 
developments is the law of compara- 
tive costs. In effect, it means that a 
country is in the best position to ex- 
port those things in which it has com- 
parative advantage, determined by the 
availability of labor, capital, resources, 
enterprise, transportation and the like. 
Around this fundamental principle we 
must build the world trade of to- 
morrow. 

The South American countries have 
become of increasing importance to us 
as a source of raw materials and other 
products, as well as a market for our 
finished goods. The ‘“‘good neighbor” 
policy has laid a solid foundation upon 
which can be built not only a Western 
Hemisphere solidarity, so necessary for 
our protection, but also profitable 
trade relations as well. 

America will be called upon to play 
the leading role in world trade recon- 
struction. It is to be hoped that after 
the war, in co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment, private initiative can be re- 
stored and thus release that most 
creative force for the raising of living 
standards everywhere. For enduring 
peace can best be assured when eco- 
nomic conditions are favorable. 


xk * 


CONNECTICUT MANUFAC- 
TURERS MIGHT DO LIKEWISE. 
Presaging a new era of commercial 
rivalry between East Coast and West 
Coast firms for South American trade, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce is advising California business- 
men to take a trip to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 

California businessmen, the Cham- 
ber stated, should bear in mind that 
Chicago and St. Louis businessmen are 
not asleep and are making investiga- 
tions. 















your production program. 


R. H. Winstow, Director 


MORE PRODUCTION FROM TRADE EXPERTS... 


Experience and perfected facilities make it 
possible for us to furnish effective and experi- 
enced men who can immediately contribute to 


36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





“RES JUDICATA” 


OPA FORMS “A” AND “B”—On 
November 5, a special committee of 
the National Industrial Council, com- 
posed of Richard F. Berry, M.A.C. 
Counsel, Albert Dixon, Jr. of the firm 
of Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates 
of Hartford, T. M. Brennan, Secretary 
of the National Industrial Council, 
and J. E. Sheehan, President of the 
Illinois Costs Association (represent- 
ing the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation) presented proposals for simplifi- 
cation of these forms to a committee 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
composed of William W. Werntz, 
Securities Exchange Commission; R. 
W. King, Chief of Examination Sec- 
tion, Financial Reporting Branch, 
OPA; Paul M. Green, Chief of Finan- 
cial Reporting Branch, OPA; and F. 
M. Hilliard of the same department. 

At this writing, no action has been 
taken in respect to the committee’s 
proposal, Aside from this phase of the 
meeting, however, other matters were 
discussed of the following import. 

The OPA not only considers itself 
as a price control agency but also as 
a profit regulating body of the Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, it is very likely 
that, although October 1 to 15, 1941 
are the base dates for setting price 
ceilings as provided for in the Price 
Control Act, in some industries price 
ceilings will be set at levels existing 
before the above dates. The reasons 
underlying such action will be that an 
industry, even though under an Octo- 
ber 1, 1941 price ceiling, is still deriv- 
ing more proitts than are necessary, and 
any effect the new tax rates will have 
on such profits will not be considered. 

This policy has not been definitely 
established as yet, but it is very con- 


engineering, 


to render aid. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY 


If you are in need of expert personnel in your 
manufacturing, 
accounting departments we are in a position 


ceivable that it will be in the near 
future. 


ASSOCIATION PATENTS COM- 
MITTEE FORMED — Because of 
alarming developments in respect to 
the patents system as exhibited by the 
ex parte arguments made by the Jus- 
tice Department before the Senate 
Patents Committee last June and July, 
and because of the introduction of two 
bills, S. 2303 and S. 2491, which, if 
enacted, would effectively evaporate 
the patents system, a Patents Com- 
mittee of seventeen members was 
formed in October by the M.A.C. 
Richard F. Berry, M.A.C. Counsel, is 
temporarily acting as Chairman. The 
Committee first met on October 16 
and discussed a program which might 
be undertaken to combat the passage 
of the above-mentioned bills. It is an- 
ticipated that the new division of 
political alignment in the House and 
Senate will operate to mire the efforts 
of the Justice Department in securing 
enactment of these laws. 


WAGE AND HOUR—Contrary to 
the prognostication made in this col- 
umn in the October issue of Con- 
NECTICUT INDUsTRY, the United 
States Supreme Court has definitely 
placed a lid on the efforts of the 
Federal Wage and Hour authorities to 
have the famous Belo decision re- 
viewed. The Court recently denied a 
rehearing and consequently the Belo 
decision will remain law. 

Therefore, employers can now feel 
secure in making arrangements with 
employees whereby a guaranteed min- 


(Continued on page 29) 


production or 


M. P. Moran, Associate 
Phone 2-5203 





HE index of general business 
activity in Connecticut fell off 
approximately one point in Oc- 

tober and stands at an_ estimated 

96.7% above normal. Again actual 

performance, with two exceptions, was 

at a level considerably above that of 
previous months but not sufficiently 
above to offset the effect of heavier 
year-end seasonal factors. The United 

States index advanced slightly, and 

while small, the relative advance made 

the October gain the greatest in recent 
months. 

Although the index of non-agricul- 
tural employment followed the com- 
posite index and declined a point, ag- 
gregate employment in a majority of 
representative cities increased. Employ- 
ment continues to decline in Walling- 
ford having decreased 20% since the 
first of the year. This loss is due in 
large part to difficulties within the sil- 
ver industry for which the available 
supply of silver is not sufficient for 
war needs let alone non-essential uses. 





GENERAL BUSINESS 








Within the past few months greater 
impetus has been given to employment 
of women. Where previously employed 
on inspection or similar light jobs they 
are now assigned to production lines. 
At the various plants of one of the 
largest employers in Connecticut, 
women accounted for over 65% of 
the new employees placed on the pay- 
roll in a recent week. In the same or- 
ganization’s training school over 75% 
of the trainees are women. 

While the volume of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories in- 
creased almost 2% between Septem- 
ber and October, the index, carrying 
the heaviest seasonal weight of the 
year, declined two points to an esti- 
mated 133% above normal. Since 
December, 1941, manhours worked 
have increased 23% in Hartford, 17% 
in Bristol, 16% in Bridgeport and 
13% in New Britain. It should be 
borne in mind that these increases 
come on top of gains which in 1941 
were looked upon as approaching the 


limit of what could be expected of 
industry. 

The index of freight shipments orig- 
inating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose sharply in October to almost 63% 
above normal. Tonnage loaded at 
Bridgeport and Hartford was ap- 
proximately 11% above the previous 
record for the year in both cities. A 
report issued recently for Class I Rail- 
roads is of particular interest at this 
time in view of the immense burden 
which has been placed on railway 
transportation. At the end of 1941, 
the latest period covered, although the 
length of the average freight haul in- 
creased 16%, there were 28% fewer 
locomotives in service in the United 
States than in 1929. In this same period 
there were 25% fewer freight-train 
cars in service while capacity of those 
in service had increased 9%. The most 
impressive fact is that with the great 
reduction in equipment there have 
been decreases of but 7% and 3% in 
the total miles run by freight locomo- 
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tives and freight-train cars, respec- 
tively. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut registered one 
of the most severe declines recorded 
for this index in recent years, falling 
off an estimated sixteen points in Octo- 
ber. As has been expected the increas- 
ingly drastic curtailments imposed 
upon new building of almost all types 
is having a serious effect upon con- 
struction throughout the State. Non- 
residential building is being confined 
largely to alterations or the erection 
of very small units, while private resi- 
dential construction is being choked 
off rapidly. The only large scale resi- 
dential item appearing on the horizon 
is the start of construction within a 
month or two of 1,400 defense hous- 
ing units in Hartford and East Hart- 
ford and the approval of plans calling 
for the erection of 400 units for fam- 
ilies of three or more in the Bridge- 
port area. 


In the week ended November 7 the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of 
Wholesale Prices stood at 99.7% of 
the 1926 average. It was the third con- 
secutive week in which there was no 
change in the general. level of prices 
in primary markets. A further rise in 
farm product prices was offset by de- 
clines for hogs and pork. At its pres- 
ent level the index is approximately 
9% higher than at this time last pear. 
The Fairchild Index of Retail Prices 
as of November 1 was 6.5% higher 
than on the like date of 1941 and 
slightly lower than on October 1 of 
this year. The retail cost of food in 
Bridgeport and New Haven rose 1% 
and 2% between September and Octo- 
ber. The increase since December, 
1941, for those cities has been 15% 
and 16%, respectively. 

The upward trend of the cost of 
living as recorded by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board continued 
in October, the cost of living index 
rising 0.9%. As in the recent past, 
food costs again accounted for the in- 
crease, jumping 2.5% during the 
month and now costing 37% more 
than in August, 1939, before the start 
of the war. Since October, 1941, food 
has advanced 16% while clothing 
shows a 13% rise. The remaining three 
components of the index—housing, 
fuel and light and sundries—have 
risen moderately, averaging a gain of 
approximately 2%. Since the imposi- 
tion of price ceilings on goods sold at 
retail which first became effective on 
May 18 of this year, no component of 
the index, except food, has advanced 


as much as 1%; in fact, several have 
declined fractionally. In October, 
ceilings were broadened to include 
still more agricultural products. It 
would appear now that with 90% of 
all food products under regulation, 
this item of the index, which has risen 
over 6% since May, will remain closer 
to the present level rather than con- 
tinue to advance. 





RES JUDICATA 
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imum weekly salary is paid which will 
cover straight time and overtime under 
the Wage and Hour Act provided that 
in addition to the guaranteed weekly 
wage a basic hourly rate of pay is 
agreed upon. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION—A Superior Court Judge re- 
cently held that an employee who left 
his job because of induction in the 
Army and was thereafter refused had 
not left his employment for sufficient 
cause attributable to it and, therefore, 
was not entitled to benefits. 


WALSH-HEALEY — The Walsh- 
Healey and Wage-Hour Division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor have 
recently become merged and, therefore, 
enforcement of the Walsh-Healey Act 
will be conducted by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The recent action of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in allowing all con- 
tractors subject to the Walsh-Healey 
Act to employ females under 18 years 
of age has resulted in a ridiculous con- 
flict with our own state laws. The 
restrictions on employment of such 
females are such that no employer may 
work them more than eight hours per 
day nor between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. 
The state law, of course, allows em- 
ployment up to nine hours per day, 
and the State Labor Department has 
been granting permission to work such 
females up to midnight. 

Furthermore, the restrictions, while 
affecting prime contractors, do not 
impose a like obligation on subcontrac- 
tors, who, of course, are not subject to 
the requirements of the Act. 


RENEGOTIATION — The recent 


amendments to this law, which were 
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made effective as of April 28, 1942, 
provide that any contractor having 
aggregate sales during a fiscal year in 
excess of $100,000 may be renegoti- 
ated. The requirement that, in order 
for certain renegotiation clauses to be 





ENGINEERING 


the electrical controls to solve 
YOUR problem in the sim- 
plest way—that’s where we 
shine! 

As technical representatives 
of Electrical Manufacturers 
we can help you procure the 
right things more quickly. 

Call on us for 
Relays + Timing Controls 
Thermostats + Transformers 
Electronic Devices 


ARTHUR T. HATTON & 
COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street, Hartford 
Phone 6-7571 


There’s No Priority 


We offer to all Connecticut In- 
dustry our expanded, modern facil- 
ities, backed by nearly half a cen- 
tury of “Know-how” in producing 
and processing. .. . 


STERILIZED WIPING CLOTH 
NEW WASHED MILL-ENDS 
CHEESECLOTH — WASTE 
FLANNELS — SPECIALTIES 
INDUSTRIAL TOWELS 


Every Type of Cleaning Cloth 


RAY OWENS 
P. O. Box 606 Manchester 


Connecticut Representative 


JOHN R. LYMAN CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 











inserted in a contract, such contracts 
should be in excess of $100,000 is only 
made on the theory that a particular 
contractor might have only one con- 
tract during the fiscal year and, there- 
fore, such would have to be in excess 
of $100,000 for the renegotiation law 
to apply. 

An interesting question arises in re- 
gard to the power of the various 
agencies to sue in U. S. District Courts 
for a recovery of excessive profits 
which have either been paid to a con- 
tractor or not withheld or eliminated 
by some other method. The act is 
silent as to what the capacity of these 
courts shall be in case such a suit were 
brought. They could have any one of 
three functions, namely, merely to 
enter judgment on the amount of 
profits determined to be excessive, or 
to determine what profits were exces- 
sive, or, finally, to determine whether 
or not the findings of the particular 
agency were reasonable. Furthermore, 
the act is silent as to whether or not 
any appeal could be taken from a judg- 
ment of such a court, but it is pre- 
sumed that such an appeal could be 
made. 





Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Cor.n. 
WOODWORK 


C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 





APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 













RELATIONS. 


By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public 
Relations Counsel, Hartford 











EMPLOYEE HOUSE ORGANS is 
the title of a publication by S. D. 
Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass., which most people will 
have been offered by now—but which 
deserves additional mention. It is the 
most straightforward treatment of the 
subject to date. To quote it: “This 
book (is) designed to be of help to a 
company about to start a new house 
organ. For editors of established pub- 
lications, it may also serve as a refer- 
ence book on the internal house organ 
field today.” It’s good... . 


xk *& 


RCA, which led the field with “Beat 
the Promise”, now meets the problem 
of what to do with employee morale 
when a contract is cancelled, after 
workers have been stimulated to in- 
creased production, with a _ booklet 
called “You and I and RCA”, worthy 
of study by concerns with similar 
problem. Side notes: Thomas Joyce, 
credited with “Beat the Promise” 
campaign, is also said to be largely re- 
sponsible for revival of interest a few 
years back in phonographs and rec- 
ords. In other words, a good salesman 
can “sell” the company to the em- 
ployees, as well as products to the 
public. 
x * * 

ANY EDITOR of a house organ who 
doesn’t regularly see “Stet”, published 
gratis for such editors by the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, is missing the “bible” of the 


field. ... 
x kk 


MANNING, MAXWELL & 
MOORE rates national attention by 
employing “‘no less than sixteen grand- 
mothers”, and is credited with help- 
ing ““break down some inhibitions” in 
Washington, according to Printers’ 


/ 
xk kk 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. puts 


out a house organ entirely for em- 
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ployees now in the armed forces. Goes 
to them, their families, and to each 
current employee. “If not at station 
indicated, please forward to appropri- 
ate A. P. O. Box” is suggested as the 
way to mark anything going to serv- 
icemen. 





THE WHITE CROSS PLAN 


(Continued from page 10) 


plus full coverage on all other items. 

Member Hospitals contract to 
render service to Plan members and 
look to the White Cross for payment 
on services covered. It is this cooper- 
ation of Connecticut hospitals with 
their respective communities that has 
enabled White Cross to offer the only 
real solution to unpredictable hospital 
bills. 

When care is rendered in a Non- 
Member Hospital, the above services 
will be covered to the extent of $6 
a day for employed subscribers and $5 
per day for dependents; all maternity 
cases are covered to the extent of $5 
per day. 

A statement issued recently by 
Frederick G. Hughes, General Mana- 
ger of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors, Bristol, may serve as 
a fitting conclusion to this description 
of the White Cross. “The third anni- 
versary of the Connecticut Plan for 
Hospital Care in the war production 
city of Bristol was an occasion for all 
of us to give thanks. Under the Plan, 
the men and women in the industrial 
plants are providing themselves with 
the protection that has long been 
needed. The cost of hospital care, 
which often in the past caused a 
disastrous strain on family resources, 
can now be planned in advance, with 
the result that serious illnesses can often 
be prevented through early medical 
care. Good health, especially at a time 
like this, is paramount. I hope the 
White Cross may long continue its 
splendid work for the members of the 
New Departure family.” 





Omitted from the “Honor Roll of Con- 
necticut Industry at War” which appeared as 
an insert in the November issue of Con- 
NECTICUT INDUsTRY were the following con- 
cerns: Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford 
(T.W.I. participant, 10% industry and War 
Production Drive participant) and Shelton 
Tack Co., Shelton Tubular Rivet Co. and 
Waterbury Tack Co., Inc., all of Shelton 
(T.W.I. participants and 10% industries). 
The editors deeply regret these omissions. 









UCH confusion exists regard- 

ing accounting matters as the 

year 1942 draws to a close. 
This in a large measure is attributable 
to the long delayed passage of the 1942 
Revenue Act and the inevitable further 
delay in drafting and release of the 
new Regulations. Sec. 722 of the Act 
has been referred to as a veritable 
hope chest for tax relief to almost all 
corporations, but based on past experi- 
ence the Treasury Department can be 
relied on to prescribe very exacting 
application of the benefits. 

The subject of inventories will be 
the source of numerous problems. The 
direct and indirect effect of many gov- 
ernmental orders and decrees has been 
to freeze inventories of civilian goods; 
on what basis should such goods be 
valued? Deterioration is bound to oc- 
cur in parts, products and assemblies 
before there is any likelihood of a free 
market; and when the period of war 
exigencies has passed new models and 
designs will make the frozen goods 
obsolete. There are many ramifications 
to this question and the only general 
suggestion that can be made is that it 
is preferable to err on the side of con- 
servative valuation. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 provides 
that a post war credit shall be issued 
to corporate taxpayers for 10% of 
their excess profits tax, such credit to 


AGCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


be in the form of government bonds, 
non-interest bearing and non-nego- 
tiable. How should receipt of such 
bonds be recorded in the company’s ac- 
counts? The amount of the tax and 
the amount of the credit may be ma- 
terially revised if the company is sub- 
ject to having its government con- 
tracts renegotiated and also on other 
grounds under a tax examination. 
Hence, some or all of the post-war 
bonds may be recalled. A similar re- 
sult may arise if in the ensuing two 
years net losses are sustained or if there 
is a portion of the excess profits credit 
unused, these factors may be used as 
carry-backs to recompute the tax 
liability for the former year. One way 
of handling this proposition is to set up 
the bonds received at their par value, 
together with a concurrent reserve ac- 
count for like amount, thus not en- 
tering into operating or surplus state- 
ments. On the balance sheet it might 
be shown on the asset side with the 
reserve applied thereto. Another sug- 
gestion is to indicate by foot-note the 
company’s interest in any such bonds. 
Of course if the taxpayer corporation 
is able to utilize this credit toward the 
reduction of its indebtedness, the prob- 
lem would be disposed of. 

Another realm of uncertainty pre- 
vails with respect to impending re- 
negotiation of war contracts. There is 


bound to be much difference of opin- 
ion as to the allowable costs, but 
practically 80% of any adjustment 
will be offset by a corresponding re- 
duction in the taxes which will have 
been paid thereon. Contracts may be 
grouped for renegotiation purposes. 
Fortunately it is now provided that 
renegotiation must begin within one 
year from the close of the fiscal year. 

There is a growing necessity for the 
careful budgeting of cash as the em- 
ployer assumes an enlarged role of Fed- 
eral Tax Collector under the new Act. 
The withholding of the Victory tax 
after January 1, 1943, providing for 
the income and excess profits taxes, 
and the social security tax accumula- 
tions require careful control over the 
flow of funds to avoid embarrassment. 
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ENGINEERING & DRAFTING FOR 
PRODUCTION OF 


WAR GOODS 


LET US HELP YOU SPEED PRODUCTION 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, 
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IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co New Haven 


Accounting Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Air Compressors 


Che Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


rhe Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Hartford 


The Wiremold Company 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 

. Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bells 

Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co : 


East Hampton 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 

; Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 

‘ Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 

Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
; Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


. Blades 
Canewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Blower Systems 


Cclonial Blower Company Hartford 


: Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 

bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Brake Linings 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) _ Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


The Miller Co (phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


2 4 x Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Box 415, Forestville 


The Fletcher Terry Co 


: (Advertisement) 


Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 


New Britain 


New Haven 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford / 


Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 
New Britain 

Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


Hartford 


The Hawie Mfg Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 

he Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co _ (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
MclILagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


New Haven 
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Dietitians 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J) B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven = Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


The Hoggson & Pettie Mig Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfe Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Elastic Webbing —_ C*l/insville 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 


The Silex Co 


New London 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp anaeien. insulated) 


Electric Eye Control ~ New Haven 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 


The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 


The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 


passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ one Co Westport 
ngines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FEL T—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Seovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristoi 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
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Furniture Pads 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gaskets 
- The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc 3 Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 

cording automatic control) Waterbury 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balis, bags) 

Bristol 


Shelton 


Hartford 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo! 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hartford 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ince 


Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 





Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods ee 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 

Leather 5 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings as 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Aeris, Equipment 

The Miller Co (Mil Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 


rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery ; 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming : : 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 


and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods . 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties , 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Metal Products—Stampings : 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
covill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 


Stamford 
New Britain 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertuwn 

. Moulds 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Anothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Rohertson Paper Rox Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Pipe 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 

New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
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_ Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and_ controlling) 
Waterburv 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Inc. (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 

perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 

Refractories 
Howard Company 

Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 


Manchester 


copper) Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 


Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chea St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw. Band 
Saw) Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Comnany 
Screw mapeine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Rilake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless ening: Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%" capacity) 
ew Haven 
Waterbury 
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Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Scr 
The Blake & Johnson Co Tomnchien’ Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Screws (Machine) 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 

Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co 
The Patent Button Co 


Vest Haven 
Waterbury 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Torrington 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mie Co (oe 
141 Brewery St ew Haven 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Staples 


Sargent andCompany New Haven 
Steel Castings 

The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 

alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 

Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


—CONTINUED— 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Bristol 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
7 Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


é Switches 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

ue 7 Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 

Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 

ee _ Taps, Collapsing 

The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


_ Telemetering Instruments 
The Bri tol Co 
s Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
: : Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and 
control) 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 
New Haven 

Moodus 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 
Jewett City 


automatic 
Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co sristol 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Typewriters 


Waterbury 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 
Mystic 

Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 

The Spencer Turbine Co 
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Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co N 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Relief & Control 


ew Britain 
New Britain 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Ventilating Systems 


New Britain 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
E Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


Southport 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 

(Advt.) 
























































FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR LEASE—Three story _ brick 
with all modern improvements, including sprinkler system in first class 
condition. Formerly used for harness factory. Capable of handling 400 
hands. Address: The Moore Insurance & Realty Co., Box 10, Charles- 
town, W. Va. 


WANTED—REAMING AND TAPPING FACILITIES—to cut 5- 
inch pipe thread in grey-iron cast flanges, quantity 500, starting late 
January. Must be near Hartford. M. T. W. 135. 


WANTED—PLASTIC MOULDING FACILITIES located in or 
near Hartford to supply moulded parts in quantity, 14” long, 5/16” 
wide, 1/16” thick. Type of plastic material used may be changed to 
suit facilities available. Work will start in two or three months. If 
interested, please contact immediately. M. T. W. 136. 


WANTED—MACHINE FACILITIES—Seeking subcontractors for 
precision work on airplane instruments. We are particuiarly interested 
in facilities for machining aluminum castings and precision gear cut- 
ting equipment. Address M. T. W. 137. 


WANTED —A water heater for heating raw river water, for use in 
beater room of paper mill. In submitting your offer please give full 
details and specifications, and also capacity. Address S. E. 168. 


FOR SALE —3,700 lbs. 21/32” Dia. Cold Drawn Steel Screw Stock, 
12’ 11” lengths. Address S$. E. 169. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of steel pulleys, split and solid, of all sizes; 
also shafting, hangers, hanger boxes, etc. Address S. E. 170. 


FOR SALE—Three horizontal tubular boilers good for pressure of 
150 Ibs. In excellent condition, quadruple riveted, 72” in diameter, 
96 three and one-quarter inch tubes, 18 feet long, built by Bigelow 
of New Haven, April 8, 1918. Have not been used for 6 or 8 years. 
Must be removed for needed space. Address S. E. 171. 


FOR SALE—TIdeal manufacturing site on Railroad Avenue, Bridge- 
port. Architect has already prepared plan for two-story brick building 
30 x 140 ft. which, together with cost of land, can be completed for 
$47,000. Practically all the iron girders, etc. are on the ground and 
the balance is available with proper rating. Address S. E. 175. 


FOR SALE—PATENT RIGHTS—Newly developed large-size ram, 
up to 36-inch drive pipe diameter for use in irrigation and mining, has 
high efficiency due to patented design, lifting water 30’ for each foot 
of fall, with no cost of operation—Good “after-the-war” product for 
plant with both machine shop and foundry. Address S. E. 220. 


OIL STORAGE TANKS—We have tanks for storage of oil or other 
uses, 500 to 8,000 gallons capacity. Address S. E. 231. 


STEEL WATER TANK AND HEATER—S50,000 gallon Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company Horton steel water tank complete with steam 
tank heater, on 75 foot steel tower. Installed December, 1928. Condi- 
tion excellent. 100 gallons per minute at 100 foot head centrifugal 
direct connected motor driven pump—S horsepower, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle motor—installed in 1928, used only intermittently, condition 
excellent. Address S. E. 232. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS.--Several electric motors in our factory five, 
ten and fifteen horsepower. They are in good running order. Address 
S. E. 236. 


FOR SALE—Going profitable business now operating 24 hours a day 
and is making tools and dies for war production industries. Has excel- 
lent peacetime product which it stopped producing earlier this year to 
convert to war production. Will sell building and complete machine 
shop equipment, patents and good will. Address S. E. 241. 


WAR WORK WANTED—Company AAAI financially rated, with 
100,000 square feet working space, has assembly facilities, foot and 
power presses, hand and automatic screw machines, plain and universal 
millers, single and multiple head lathes, drill presses, tappers, etc., desires 
additional war work of a continuous nature. Address P. O. Box 535, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
EMPLOYMENT 


SMALL ARMS EXPERT— Former Real Estate Executive, 20 years 
experience operating large New York City properties. Study of fire arms 
mechanisms and experimenting with them has been my hobby for 25 
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years. Am thoroughly familiar with the mechanics of all types of self- 
loading arms. Skilled mechanic, 2 years experience instrument manufac- 
turing, one year in the shop. Presently employed. Wish position with 
manufacturer who needs my technical knowledge. Address P. W. 658 
(Ind.) 


ENGINEER—Eight years on design and construction of subways, 
bridges, tunnels, buildings, wharves, etc. General experience in heat 
treatment and research on corrosion of iron and steel products used in 
construction. Eight years factory branch manager for Autocar Com- 
pany in charge of sales service and maintenance of heavy duty trucks. 
Served with U. S. Engineers in A. E. F. Age 46. Studied engineering 
at Northeastern. $4,000 to start. Address P. W. 738. 


WITH QUALIFICATIONS to meet the present and post-war prob- 
lems. Business experience and technical education over period of twenty- 
five years embraces Federal and State taxes; cost accounting; corpo- 
rate accounting; systems; Governmental and State regulations; financial 
and flexible forecasts; securing loans from Government Agencies and 
banks. Presently engaged. Impeccable record. Prefers Connecticut. Age 


48; Episcopalian; American Citizen; Salary commensurate. Address 
P. W. 739. 


EXECUTIVE: Thorough knowledge of cotton thread finishing; exec- 
utive control of finishing and manufacturing for twenty years. Exten- 
sive experience in industrial‘ management problems. Capable of handling 


all details in connection with plant operations. Available for interviews. 
Address P. W. 740. 


PURCHASING, PERSONNEL—College graduate in Accounting and 
Business Administration—worked up to business manager of trade 
magazine—installed and overhauled accounting procedures for Chicago 
newspaper—conducted new business campaigns for banks—organized 
and managed real estate development involving over $1,000,000 worth 
of homes—sold advertising one year for Chicago newspaper before 
college, was business manager of college daily. Address P. W. 742. 


PURCHASING—PERSONNEL ASSISTANT—3 years store man- 
ager of department store employing 80, responsible for purchasing, 
credit, sales, employment, training, maintenance and deliveries—13 years 
as distribution branch manager in charge of sales, service, credit, col- 
lections and promotions—8 years buyer and department manager in 
department stores, purchasing, training personnel and supervising sales, 


promotions, etc. Good personality and appearance, age 48, married— 
Hartford. Address P. W. 746. 


SUPERINTENDENT —Ordnance engineering and research on aircraft 
armaments, sales engineering, production supervision, purchasing tech- 
nical equipment—Graduate Electrical Engineer, plus special courses— 
3 years sales engineer for electrical manufacturer—3 years Army Ord- 
nance, rank of Captain—é6 years superintendent for photo products 
manufacturer—14 years sales engineer for large foundry—1 year assist- 
ant branch chief responsible for organizing emergency priorities depart- 
ment of WPB—Age 50, married, 3 dependents—Prefer Hartford area 
—$6,500. Address P. W. 748. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE—Electrical Engineer, production super- 
intendent—Now leaving position as General Manager and Chief En- 
gineer in charge of production, machine shop, electrical engineering, 
maintenance, costs, customer contacts, purchasing, priorities and some 
chemical analysis—planned layouts, supervised electrical and mechanical 


installations and maintenance for large Naval Base—Age 46, married. 
Address P. W. 754. 


TREASURER-COMPTROLLER—New Jersey man with 30 years 
experience with various manufacturers including cost accounting, 
credits, purchasing, financial statements, office management and audit- 
ing. Performed all office functions from office boy to Treasurer. Know 
modern methods and practices; can co-ordinate and facilitate functions. 
My knowledge, efficiency and personality have attracted confidence, 
which I have put to good use in supervising, raising efficiency of sub- 
ordinates, refining procedure, securing cooperation of associates, includ- 
ing factory personnel. Address P. W. 755. ? 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT—OFFICE ASSISTANT — Seven years 
manager of small loan business—investigation experience with Welfare 
Department, interviewed applicants and family members—personal con- 
tact with men and women of all ages, classes and occupations in 
granting loans, collections, special cases, etc.—necessary to make 
prompt decisions, explain decisions and deal with difficult situations— 
working knowledge of everyday law—office manager responsible for 
payroll, files, cashier, and dictation. Address P. W. 761. 
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